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AUTUMN. 


Tne chiller air, that whistles as it blows, 
The uplands shorn of all their lingering 
sheaves, 
The stream that with a fuller current flows,— 
And ah! the fallen leaves. 


The sportsman’s gun sharp echoing from the 
vale, 
The frosty clearness of the waning day, 
All sights, all sounds around us tell the tale 
Of summer past away. 


While yet the golden August days were long, 
Prescient of this the shrill-voiced swifts had 
fled,— 
Wise birds, that would not stay to sing their 
song 
When their delights were dead. 


Ah, me! how much of hope and joy and love 
Filed with the birds, and shall not come again : 

Not only is the brightness of the grove 
Quenched by the autumn rain: 


Not only are the dim leaves downward borne, 
Not only are the shadowy branches sere ; 
For every leaf some heart is left forlorn, 
In every passing year. 


How much of love has lived its little time : 
How much of joy has laughed itself away ; 
How many a friendship fresh in summer’s prime, 
Is dead and cold to-day! 


We know not of the tears that round us fall, 
As frequent as the raindrops on the sod: 

Nor hear how many grief-choked voices call 
For help and strength on God. 


We cannot know what memories are stirred 
By the known scenes we pass so lightly by ; 

All nature’s sounds, by us so idly heard, 
Bring tears to some sad eye. 


Be sure some memory lives in every breeze, 
And wakes in all the seasons of the year ; 

Some laughed their lightest under leafless trees, 
To some is summer dear :— 


Dear for the sake of recollected love, 
Or scarce less dear for some remembered 
woe ;— 
So like the thoughts that joy and sorrow move, 
Recalled from long ago. 


And if no joy with summer passed away 
From us,—if autumn brings no present pain,— 

Yet scarce may we refuse one tear to-day 
For what comes not again. 


To-day our home with merry voices rings, 
No loved ones lost, no stricken faces pale ;— 
Alas! these days shall be departed things,— 
A half-remembered tale. 


On us, too, misty shades of age shall fall, 
Peopled alone with phantoms of our youth, 
And we shall sit in silence, and recall 
The ghosts of what was truth. 





AUTUMN.—SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 


BENEATH a dark November sky, 

With the cold rain falling drearily, 

And the bleak wind moaning and shrieking by, 
The seed o’er the land is cast : 

And in gravelike furrows the grain doth lie, 
Till the weary months are past. 


In curling mist, and frosty air, 

And weeping skies, it lieth there ; 

Or buried in the snow, or bare 

To every wind that blows ; 

And Night’s deep darkness, like despair, 
Hangs o’er it while it grows. 


It grows in spite of cloud and blast, 
And sullen rain descending fast, 

And snow-wreaths thickly o’er it cast, 
And thunderous, darkening skies; 
The very tempests roaring past 
Strengthen it as it lies. 


Anon a kindlier season shines, 

And warmth and light, the spring’s soft signs, 
With many a beauteous blossom twines 

The breast of icy Earth— 

And the grain, in delicate emerald lines, 
Springs up, a faéry birth. 


Then sunny months, in swift career, 
Bring up the lusty ripened ear; 

And the golden harvest-time draws near, 
And the reaper whets his scythe ; 
Till, on a day, the rich sheaves rear 
Their shapes on the landscape blithe. 


Sown in the cold, dark, desolate days ; 
Reaped in the sunshine’s mellow blaze: 
Thus in the dim and wondrous ways 
Of Fate are the deeds of men: 
Sorrow and trial, defeats and delays, 
Like storms that soften the grain, 


Must test the heart’s aspiring claim ; 

But every just and noble aim 

Shall pass the ordeal clear of blame, 
And in the appointed hour 

Bring forth its fruit of wealth or fame, 
Of knowledge, wisdom, power. 


Sow, though in days of gloom, the seeds 
Of manful toil and generous deeds, 
Of stern self-sacrifice, that heeds 
Little the world’s behest ; 
Cast out the lying thought that pleads 
“ Enough, now take thy rest.” 


In the winds of Scorn, the storms of Hate, 
In the darkness of hope deferred full late, 
Through days when the world shows desolate, 
Must sleep the good deeds thou hast done; 
Faithfully labor, patiently wait, 
Thy work shall see the sun. 


That which was sown in the wintry air, 

Shall blossom and ripen when skies are fair. 

Though thine should be many an anxious care 
Ere the harvest is gathered in— 

Be stout to toil, and steady to bear— 





C. A. L. 


—ITvraser’s Magazine. 


The heart that is true shall win. 
— Chambers’ Journal. E. C. B. 
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From Bentley's Quarterly Review. 

BEN JONSON: HIS LIFE AND WORKS.* 

THE union of the names of Bénjamin Jon- 
son and William Shakspeare commenced in 
their lifetime and has not been divided by 
death. The country gentleman, who in 
King James’ days owned any books at all 
beyond a Bible, Treatises on Falconry and 
the Chase, or a summary of Acts pertain- 
ing to a justice of the peace, ranged the folio 
of Jonson’s plays beside the first or sec- 
ond folio of Shakspeare’s. The templar who 
haunted the taverns and theatres of the cap- 
ital coupled their names in his discourse. 
They were the two presiding spirits at the 
Mermaid Tavern. Fuller and Milton cele- 
brate them as the Dioscuri of the English 
stage: and when the Restoration re-opened 
the theatres, this “‘ par nobile fratrum,” like 
the inseparable Telamon and Teucer of the 
*Tliad,” still lead the van of that goodly 
company of stage-poets which begins with 
Marlowe and ends with Shirley. 

Yet the combination is peculiar, and con- 
ceals some material discrepancies both in 


the persons themselves and their writings. | 
It does not indicate literary copartnership, | 
_have made up their minds whether Shak- 


like that of Beaumont and Fletcher, for 
Jonson and Shakspeare never joined forces 
in the same play, though Shakspeare and 
Fletcher occasionally worked in couple, and 
Jonson, both in his dramas and his masques, 
had sometimes partners. The bond between 
them went no further than a common ad- 
miration of each other’s genius. In all 
other respects they agreed to differ. Which 
of their opposite paths was the most felici- 
tously chosen we shall presently inquire: 
but since their real contrast is less generally 
recognized than their nominal union, and is, 
in many respects, curious, and instructive, 
we shall survey it by way of preface to some 
account of Jonson and his works. ; 
First, then, notwithstanding the blending 
of their names, our acquaintance with their 
lives is very dissimilar. Of Shakspeare we 
know little more than that he was born, 
married, wrote plays (even this has recently 
been called in question), saved money, and 
died. Of Jonson we know much more than 
of any of his contemporaries, who did not 


* 1. Poetical Works of Ben Jonson, Edited by 
Robert Bell. 
2. Annotated Edition of the English Poets. J. 
W. Parker. 1856. 
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inweave their names on public events, more 
indeed than of most persons who have not 
been their own chroniclers, or entered the 
name of Boswell on their list of friends. 
Shakspeare, may be said to have outlived 
envy. By universal consent he was called 
“the gentle Shakspeare,” and his supremacy 
as a dramatic poet was acknowledged before 
he had written half the plays which bear his 
name. Jonson as he waxed in years waned 
in popularity. He was satirized and libelled 
by his brethren in the craft, and he paid 
them liberally in their own coin. The spec- 
tators who flocked to “ Julius Cesar” would 
not tolerate “ Catiline” or ‘“ Sejanus ; ” and 
the disappointed poet told them, in very 
rugged verse, that they were beasts and 
fools. Pens have been dipped in gall over 
Jonson’s as well as over Shakspeare’s re- 
mains. Gifford espoused with true editorial 
zeal the quarrels of Benjamin and his tribe, 
while Steevens and Malone paint him as a 
breedbate and backbiter. Shakspeare’s en- 
emies it is scarcely possible to discover. His 
shafts are so generally aimed that the names 
of their original butts are lost or scarcely 
discoverable. Neither learned nor simple 


speare, before his connection with the stage, 
were a lawyer’s clerk, a school-usher, a 
scapegrace who made his native town too 
hot to hold him, or merely an imprudent 
youth who aggravated difficulties, inherited 
from his father by an early marriage. But 
neither simple nor learned doubt that Jon- 
son passed through nearly as many trans- 
mutations as Christopher Sly—that he was 
by birth a clergyman’s son; by education a 
Westminster scholar; by transmutation a 
bricklayer, then a soldier, and lastly by pro- 
fession a stage-poet. The abstract and brief 
chronicle of his life, as imparted by him to 
Drummond at Hawthornden, contains all 
needful details, and is supported by good 
external evidence and much consistent tra- 
dition. The elder and greater of this pair 
of poets, notwithstanding the unwearied 
pains of his editors we must always behold 
in a glass darkly: of the younger we pos- 
sess a portrait but little damaged—a Hol- 
bein or Vandyke somewhat the ‘worse for 
weather, the housemaid’s broom, or ordinary 
wear and tear. 

Nor was there less discrepancy between 
his and his compeer’s theory of dramatic 
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art. It is needless to say that in this respect 
also Shakspeare surpassed Jonson as much 
as he excelled him in moving the passions, 
in delineating the female character, in easy 
humor and genial eloquence. To Shak- 
speare, indeed, Jonson awarded praise with 
a liberal hand: but he walked not in his 
ways: he carped at or browbeat nearly 
every one who did so; he struck out a path 
of his own and took credit to himself for 
this sullenness and singularity. We shall 
presently attempt to show that his genius 
was lyrical and not dramatical; that the 
masque was his proper region; and that in 
tragedy and comedy, with two or three strik- 
ing exceptions, he had the use of his left 
hand only. In masque and song the current 
of his fancy flowed freely, or he profitably 
invested in their eccentric maze the stores 
of learning which he had hived up. In seri- 
ous or humorous dramas, if much reading 
did not make him mad, it rendered him in- 
curably perverse, and he sinned with the 
less excuse, because, although “ doctus ser- 
monis utriusque lingue,” he emulated Sen- 
eca, or at best the logomachies of Euripides, 
instead of Sophocles or Aschylus. In their 
respective dealings with life, manners, and 
poetry, Shakspeare and Jonson stand to each 
other in very similar relation to that which 
is apparent between Chaucer and Gower. 
Gower conceived that verse could not be too 
fully fraught with learning ; that books were 
more instructive than the living world; and 
that he who from his study surveyed man- 
kind was more likely to understand them 
than he who studied them in the field, the 
harbor, or the market-place. Chaucer, on 
the other hand, after serving a long appren- 
ticeship to the Norman trowveurs, discarded 
them in riper years, and embodied in his 
Canterbury Pilgrims the experiences of a 
long and active life. Gower “in manibus 
non est ”—hardly in the hands of the curi- 
ous; Chaucer, when on English ground, is 
the representative of an age. The one isa 
select and dull acquaintance, whom we re- 
spect for his years and his learning, but 
whose conversation produces an “ exposi- 
tion to sleep: ” the other is an everwelcome 
friend, whosé approach we hail, whose de- 
parture we regret. Gower has embedded in 
his “Confessio Amantis” three or four 
stories that are still readable; Jonson has 
written about as many plays that can be 
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read with complacency. Beyond these limits 
each of them is very tolerable and not to be 
endured. Shakspeare and Chaucer go hand 
in hand in their everlasting attractions: and 
if the one command the larger share of ap- 
plause, it is perhaps as much owing to the 
form as to the worth of his writings. Of all 
kinds of fiction the drama is the most inter- 
esting : even the most perfect descriptive elo- 
quence falls short of the charm of the acted 
scene. In the “Canterbury Tales ” we have 
a rich dramatic mine: in Shakspeare the 
ore is drawn forth, smelted and fused in liv- 
ing moulds. But in Jonson’s hands we have 
neither the pure ore nor the perfect statue: 
his best workmanship is an amalgam of 
metals: gold, brass, and iron supported on 
feet of clay. 

In the foregoing comparison we have no 
intention of denying Jonson’s real merits. 
We believe that he thwarted his own genius 
by a vicious theory, and that although he 
must always have sat at Shakspeare’s feet, 
he might, with less perversity, have stood 
on a level with Ford, Fletcher, and Massgn- 
ger. The very fact of his constant associa- 
tion with Shakspeare in common parlance 
and repute, argues the impression which he 
made at the time, and which he has pre- 
served since. As a man he is in many re- 
spects interesting. His learning was re- 
markable in a learned age: he associated 
with men whom their own times accounted 
great in arms and arts, and whose names 
posterity will not let die. He, like his 
namesake Samuel, fought his life-battle 
bravely. Like him, too, though prone to 
take and give offence, he was ready to for- 
give and to make atonement. For his per- 
sonal, as much as for his literary merits, 
we think his character will repay a brief no- 
tice, and if we repeat an oft-told tale—for 
Benjamin Jonson has more than one excel- 
lent biographer—we will endeavor by a new 
arrangement of circumstances, or by inde- 
pendent comments upon them, to impart to 
our record of his life and works as much 
novelty as the subject admits of. 

The family of the Jonsons was of Scottish 
origin. His grandfather was a landowner in 
Annandale, whence he removed to Carlisle, 
and was subsequently taken into the service 
of King Henry theEighth. ‘ Paydeto John 


Johnson [sic], master of the king’s barge, 
for serving the king’s highness,” 


and also 
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for the rent of a house at Westminster, 
‘“‘where the henxmen (pages) lye” is an 
entry in the Privy Purse expenses for 1529- 
32. 

The son of the barge-master, and the 

oet’s father, suffered in Mary’s reign a lon 
imprisonment, probably on the then usua 
ground of religion, and finally was mulcted of 
his estate. Persecution did but strengthen 
his attachment to his opinions, and after his 
release he became a “a grave minister of 
the Gospel,” equivalent, in the phrase of the 
time, to one who held, with Bishop Hooper 
and his party, the doctrine and discipline of 
Geneva. ‘The losses incurred at that period 
“religionis ergo” were often as fatal to 
poets as the proscriptions of the triumvirs 
to Tibullus and Virgil; and Ben Jonson, 
comparing in after life his own poverty with 
the forfeited lands of his ancestors, may 
justly have applied to himself the complaint 
of Propertius, 


“ , , . in tenues cogeris ipse Lares, 


Nan tua quum multi versarent rura juvenci, 
Abstulit excultas pertica tristis opes.” 


Benjamin Jonson came into the world 
about a month after his father quitted it. 
He was born in the city of Westminster— 
seemingly, a corner of the barge-master’s 
estate had escaped confiscation—in the year 
1574. He was accordingly ten years junior 
to his great contemporary Shakspeare, but 
his friend Donne, “ my Dean of St. Pauls,” 
as King James was wont to call his meta- 
physical chaplain, was born about the same 
time. The posthumous infant was probably 
the son of his father’s old age, hence he 
may have been christened Benjamin by his 
widowed mother, with perhaps a reference, 
in her low estate, to Benoni, the child of 
sorrow. Such an allusion would be in keep- 
ing with a godly household and with the 
fashion of the time. Fuller says that he 
“found him a little child in Hartshorne 
Lane, near Charing Cross,” and adds that 
“though he could not trace him to the 
cradle, he could fetch him from his long 
coats.” In somewhat less than two years 
after her husband’s death the widow mar- 
ried again. The yet inarticulate-speaking 
Ben was fortunate in his stepfather. He 
was a master mason, able and willing to 
afford schooling, and, in due time, “ Jonson 
minimus” conned his horn-book and traced 
pothooks and hangers in a schoolroom an- 
nexed to the church of St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields. Born within the city and liberties 
of Westminster, “the free grammar school” 
founded by Queen Elizabeth was open to 
him, and he became not the least illustrious 
among the “ Alumni Westmonastericnses.” 
Camden, the antiquary, was second master 
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of Westminster School, at the time when 
Ben opened the first page of “ Lilly’s Gram- 
mar”—none other being permitted to be 
used in royal or chartered seminaries of 
learning. The accomplished tutor quickly 
discerned the promise of the scholar, doubt- 
less stimalated his talents at the time in the 
mode recommended by Solomon, and was 
his constant friend in both the good and evil 
days of his manhood. Of Camden’s care 
Jonson was not oblivious. In his Epigrams, 
written a whole generation afterwards, he 
addresses the now aged Orbilius as— 


“Camden, most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, and all I know, 
(How nothing’s that), to whom my country 
owes 
The great renown and name wherewith she 
goes,” etc. 


And in the Dedication to the comedy of 
“Every Man in his Humor” he tells his 
‘most learned and honored friend” that he 
is “none of those that can suffer the bene- 

ts conferred upon his youth to perish with 
his age.” 

How long Jonson remained at Westmin- 
ster, and whether he ever kept terms at 
Cambridge is very uncertain. He who com- 
municated so freely to Drummond, at Haw- 
thornden, the incidents of his early life, 
would hardly have concealed from him the 
fact that his name was inscribed on the 
boards of Trinity or St. John’s College, 
especially in days when two-thirds of his 
brother playwrights were entitled to affix 
B.A. or M.A. to their names. Jonson was 
by no means indifferent to distinctions: and 


‘his silence on this head, therefore, renders 


it probable that when he quitted school he 
was apprenticed to his stepfather’s trade. 
Tradition asserts that some of the bricks 
now imbedded in the walls of Lincoln’s Inn 
were laid by Benjamin Jonson; that he 
wrought with a trowel in his hand and a 
book in his pocket ; that his biting wit kept 
his fellow-workmen in awe; and that in this 
ungenial employment he was discovered by 
his tutor Camden, and relieved by Sutton, 
the founder of the Charter House. He told 
Drummond that “he could not endure the 
occupation;” the fiend was at his elbow, 
whispering, “‘ Via, good Master Benjamin, 
rouse up a brave mind and run.” Te took 
the fiend’s advice. Drums and fifes were 
in Jonson’s seventeenth year parading the 
streets of Londen to raise volanteers for the 
war in Flanders, and some crimp or serjeant 
persuaded him to fling aside the trowel and 
trail a pike. In the Low Countries he de- 
meaned himself like a bold London prentice. 
He killed in single combat an enemy in the 
sight of both armies, and bore back his 
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“ spolia opima” to the Hollanders’ trenches. 
Apparently, soldiering was not to his taste, 
since he served in only one campai, Yet 
he reverted to his career in arms with satis- 
faction, and many years afterwards, in his 
Epigram addressed “To True Soldiers,” he 
wrote, perhaps with an allusion to Captain 
Bobadil :—- 


“Strength of my country, whilst I bring to 
view 
Such as are miscalled captains, and wrong 


you, 

Anieate high names ; I do desire that thence 

Be nor put on you, nor you take offence. 

I swear by your true friend, my muse, I love 

Your great profession, which I once did 
prove: 

And did not shame it with my actions then, 

No more than I now dare do with my pen. 

He that not trusts me, having vowed thus 

uch, 
But’s angry for the captain still ; is such.” 


It is not impossible that the Flemish wars 
entailed on Jonson two serious evils—chronic 
disease and the love of strong drink. The 
scurvy raged fearfully in the camp at Os- 
tend, and his face in later life was seamed 
by a scorbutic humor; nor can the virtues 
of “ burnt brandy in the trenches,” under a 
Dutch fog, have been an original discovery 
of Corporal Trim’s. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine any one 
fallen lower in fortune than was Benjamin 
Jonson at the moment of his return to Eng- 
land. As a runaway apprentice he was in 
peril of the law and the Lord Mayor. Asa 
self-discharged soldier he could not claim a 
pension, even had wounds or length of ser- 
vice entitled him to one. Seemingly, like 
Falstafl’s surviving recruits, he was “ for the 
town’s end, to beg during life.” London 
and the country swarmed at that time with 
“‘masterless men” to an extent that fre- 
quently demanded the attention of govern- 
ment, since these ‘commoners,’ as they 
were called, were active thieves no less than 
sturdy beggars; and, like the old soldier 
who scared Gil Blas and his mule, accom- 
panied “ Have pity, sir,” with “ Stand and 
deliver.” Ben has sketched this order of 
the moon’s minions in his Brainworm :— 


“Gentlemen, please you change a few crowns 
for a very excellent good blade here? I am a 
poor gentleman, a soldier: one that, in the bet- 
ter state of my fortunes, scorned so mean a ref- 
uge. I have been a poor servitor by sea and 
land any time these fourteen years, and followed 
the fortunes of the best commanders in Chris- 
tendom. I was twice shot at the taking of 
Aleppo, once at the relief of Vienna: a gentle- 
man slave in the gallies thrice, where I was most 
dangerously shot in the head, through both the 
thighs ; and yet, being thus maimed, I am void 
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of maintenance, nothing left. me but my scars, 
the noted marks of my resolution.” 


The corps he joined, though not beggars 
by calling, were, nevertheless, vagrants in 
the eye of the law. He became a strollin 
player: experienced the usual infelicities o 
that profession, without having perhaps the 
elastic temperament that vanquishes the lot 
of the day by the hopes of the morrow. 
Crabbe’s description of the tribe is appli- 
cable to all ages, and to all nations, from 
the time when Plautus turned a handmill to 
that when Edmund Kean trudged with his 
knapsack from Exeter to Bristol. 


“Sad, happy race! soon raised and soon de- 
pressed, \ 
Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest; 
Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain, 
Not warned by misery, not enriched by gain ; 
Whom justice pitying, chides from place to 
lace, 
A dues, careless, wretched, merry race, 
Who cheerful looks assume, and play the 
parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 
Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 
Of tragic woe, feel spirits light and vain, 
Distress and hope—the mind’s, the body’s 
wear, 
The man’s affliction, and the actor’s tear; 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress.” 


The publications of the Shakspeare Soci- 
ety and other contributions to the history of 
the stage enable us to peep behind the cur- 
tain at the actor’s condition in Ben Jonson’s 
days. As yet, indeed, there were no female 
performers, and therefore, in its most inter- 
esting compartment, our picture is a blank. 
The group displayed is composed, with a few 
exceptions, of sorrowful figures. It contains 
some self-sustained or happily situated men. 
The greatest actor of his day, Edward Al- 
leyn, he who by his impersonation of Faust 
and Barabbas perhaps cherished the sacred 
spark in Burbage, and made him capable of 
Richard and Shylock, was the most pros- 
perous manager also, feasted nobles and 
prelates at ‘“ ‘The College of God’s Gift,” his 
own noble foundation, and was deemed meet 
tv have for his second wife the daughter of 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. The greatest 
poet of his day died full of honors, though 
not years, at Stratford. But when we have 
set aside these and a few other names, we 
come upon a Hogarth picture, wherein sud- 
den joys and sudden griefs alternate—a 
chaos of extremes that Lucien’s or Lesage’s 
pencil can alone describe. Writers whose 


passion or tenderness, in the midst of their 
coarse or rugged scenes, still command ter- 
ror and pity, sell themselves for pittances 
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of five shillings a week: flaunt among the 
gallants of St. Paul’s Walk in hat and 
feather, in cloaks of “ cremeysine passi- 
mented with silver,” but before a little 
month their bravery is in pawn: their 
draughts of “rich canary, sparkling sherry,” 
are exchanged for a cup of thin ale: and 
humble letters indited to the manager for 
the loan of a few shillings to keep life in 
wife and child, or to rescue bed and table 
from the grip of a buff-jerkined varlet. 


“ Mr., Hinchlowe ” (Henslowe we now spell 
the name), writes poor Nathaniel Field, actor 
and author, “you understand our unfortunate 
extremitic, and I doe not thincke you so void of 
Cristianitie, but that you would throw so much 
money into the Thames as wee request now of 

ou, rather than endanger so many innocent 
ives. You know there is xl. more at least to 
be receaved of you for the play. We desire you 
to lend us vl. of that; which shall be allowed to 

ou, without which we cannot be bayled, nor 

play any more till this be dispatch’d. It will 
lose you xxl. ere the end of the next weeke, be- 
sides the hinderance of the next newe play. 
Pray, sir, consider our cases with humanity, and 
now give us cause to acknowledge you our true 
friend in time of neede. We have entreated 
Mr. Davison to deliver this note, as well as to 
witness your love as our promises, and alwayes 
acknowledgement to be ever, 

“ Your most thanckfull and loving freind, 

“Nat. Frevp.” 

This supplication is further subscribed by 
no less a person than ‘“ Philip Massinger.” 
Even under favorable circumstances the po- 
sition of the actor was not a dignified, hardly 
a respectable, one. ‘ Because I act kings 
and heroes,” said Le Kain, “I ama hero 
anda king.” Yet it was difficult to hold this 
faith when the bear garden rivalled in attrac- 
tions the theatre, and the players trudged 
behind the property wagon, uncertain whether 
the worshipful the mayor would grant or deny 
them the use of an inn yard. And many of 
these stray waifs of the world wrote M.A. 
after their names, had been gently nurtured 
and liberally educated, “ sat at good men’s 
tables,” and been where bells knolled to 
church. 

How long, or to what degree Jonson was 
compelled to drink of this cup of bitterness 
he did not confide to Drummond, nor has 
any tradition told. We learn, indeed, that 
his first essays as an actor were made at the 
Curtain Theatre in Shoreditch, and that they 
were not successful. It is possible, indeed, 

that, as in Shakspeare’s case, his disqualifica- 
tions for the stage have been exaggerated. 
Drink and disease had not yet swollen his 
person or reddened his complexion. “ He 
was” (in his twentieth year), says Aubrey, 
‘‘ of a clear and fair skin : ” and the Duchess 
of Newcastle, “the eccentric Margaret,” 
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vouches for the qualities of his voice and 
delivery. “I never,” she writes, “ heard 
any man read well but my husband; and I 
have heard him say, he never heard any man 
read well but Ben Jonson ; and yet he hath 
heard many in his time.” He had in ‘him 
gifts that speedily relieved him from the 
casualties of the player’s life. Then, as now, 
the theatres created a considerable demand 
for literary labor in writing, altering, adapt- 
ing, and transcribing plays ; and Jonson, in 
whom the critical faculty surpassed tho in- 
ventive, could render “ yeoman’s service ” in 
revising and retouching manuscripts for Al- 
leyn or Henslowe. His “ addycions to Jer- 
onymo,” called afterwards “The Spanish 
Tragedy,” display far more power and pathos 
than will be met with in any of his entire 
plays, and lead us to surmise that Jonson 
was seldom more profitably employed than 
when thus furbishing other men’s metal. In 
1596, however, he wrote his name on a title- 
page of his own. In that year Henslowe’s 
company performed “The Comedy of Hu- 
mors,” which two years later was recast and 
entitled ‘Every Man in his Humor,” the 
scenes and dramatis persone being happily 
transferred from Italy to England. Yet this 
cannot have been Ben’s only production, 
since Meeres in his ‘ Palladis Tamia,” pub- 
lished in 1598, ranks him with Marlowe, 
Peele, Shakspeare, and some others, “as the 
best in England for tragedy.” It would ap- 
pear, indeed, that his purse was still lean, 
since about this time Henslowe lends him 
five shillings, and Dekker, in his “ Satiro- 
mastix,” hints that his theatrical wardrobe 
was of the scantiest, ‘You borrowed Ros- 
cius’ (Alleyn’s) cloak to be mad in.” 

Acting well or ill, mending other men’s 
work, or doing his own, Jonson, towards the 
end of 1598, came into great trouble. An- 
gry words had passed between him and a 
brother actor, one Gabriel Spenser: and a 
duel ensued. In such affairs Ben really was 
an awkward customer. Again he killed his 
man, although his opponent brought to the 
fray a sword several inches longer than that 
which Jonson wielded. He had little cause 
to plume himself on this second victory. 
This while he bore off no spoils, but was 
himself badly hurt in the arm, and, as he 
says, “brought near the gallows,” being 
thrown into prison on a charge of man- 
slaughter. There a Romish priest converted 
him tothe ancient faith. In due time he be- 
came again a Protestant, and for this varia- 
bleness has been. roughly handled by some 
who think that they never honor Shakspeare 
so much as by picking holes in Benjamin’s 
coat. Yet neither selfish nor worldly ends 
can have moved Jonson to this departure 
from his father’s faith. On the contrary, at 
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this particular moment, 1593-4, nothing can 
have been more likely to irritate his judges 
against him than the renunciation of it. For 
just then all Protestant England was in- 
censed at certain real or alleged plots, eman- 
ating from the party of Rome, against the 
life of their beloved Elizabeth; and several 
seminary priests were then lying in prison 
charged with designs to poison her. At such 
a moment conversion may have been honest, 
but cannot have been prudent. 

To whose influence Jonson owed deliver- 
ance from prison is unknown: perhaps his 
case, when examined, lost somewhat of its 
gravity. He was not the challenger: his ad- 
versary had dealt unfairly ; and duels, though 
unlawiul, were common at a time when every 

entleman carried rapier and dagger, and 
ooked on a fencing-master as indispensable 
as a chaplain. We suspect that manager 
Henslowe did not lend his actor-author a 
helping hand in his straits. In a letter, ad- 
dressed to his son-in-law Alleyn, dated Sep- 
tember 26, 1598, he writes: ‘‘ I have lost one 
of my company, which hurteth me greatly, 
that is Gabriel (Spenser), for he is slain in 
Hoxton Ficlds by the hands of Benjamin 
Jonson, brickkayer.” Now Benjamin had 
not laid a brick for nearly eight years, but 
he had written one if not more plays, and, 
according to Mecres, was already coupled in 
reputation with Marlowe, Peele, and Shak- 
speare. The designation accordingly savors, 
in our opinion, of policy on Master Hens- 
lowe’s part, and the supposition is strength- 
ened by an entry in his diary, later than 
“the bricklayer ” letter, yet previous to Jon- 
son’s trial. ‘Lent unto Shaw and Jewby, 
to lend unto Mr. Chapman on his book, and 
two acts of a tragedy of Benjamin’s plot, 
£3.” Clearly good Master Henslowe, who 
came to be one of the churchwardens of St. 
Saviour’s parish some years later, thought 
it not wholesome for him to be familiar just 
then with “ Benjamin, a bricklayer.” 

We have the authority of Mr. Samuel 
Weller for saying that whenever folks are in 
particular trouble they rush from their homes 
and eat oysters. But there is another remedy 
for sorrow, to which those who are “ per- 
plexed in the extreme” often resort. They 
take a wife. Jonson may have tried oysters 
first, but he certainly married about this 
time. The marriage, though there were sons 
and daughters, ended in separation. Mrs. 
Benjamin, her husband told Drummond, was 
“honest, and a good housewife, but had a 
shrill tongue and a good notion of using it.” 
For thrift she had doubtless occasion: and 





it was probably all on one side, for when 
Jonson kept house for himself in his widow- | 
er’s estate, both butcher and vintner had a} 
good time of it. 
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But if Ben were a rugged spouse, and his 
ei uncongenial, they appear to have 
een tender parents. Twice affliction visited 
their dwelling, bereaving them of a son and 
daughter, whose untimely deaths are recorded 
by the father’s pen. The girl died in infancy, 
and the epitaph composed on that occasion 
shows that Jonson was still a member of the 
Romish Church. 


“ Here lies to each her parent’s ruth, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth ; 
Yet all Heaven’s gifts being Heaven’s due, 
It makes the father less to rue. 7 
At six months’ end she parted hence 
With safety of her innocence ; 
Whose soul Heaven’s queen, whose name she 

bears, 

In comfort of her mother’s tears, 
Hath placed amongst her virgin-train : 
Where while that, severed, doth remain, 
This grave partakes the fleshly birth, 
Which cover lightly, gentle earth!” 


The boy had time to entwine himself 
around his father’s heart; and Jonson’s ut- 
terance of grief reminds us of Southey’s 
when his darling Herbert was taken from 
him. 


“ Farewell, thou child of my right hand, and 
joy: 

My sin was too much hope of thee, lov’d boy: 

Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee 


vay, 

ented by thy fate on the just day. 

Oh, could I lose all father now! for why 

Will man lament the state he should envy ? 

To have so soon ’scaped world’s and flesh’s 
rage, 

And, if no other misery, yet age! 

Rest in soft peace, and ask’d, say, here doth 
lie 

Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry : 

For whose sake henceforth all his vows be 
such, 

As what he loves may never like too much.” 


These “seven years” wrought an impor- 
tant change in Jonson’s fortunes. Shak- 


| speare, it is said, and we are willing to be- 


lieve, lent a helping hand to “ Every Man 
in his Humor,” now transferred to English 
ground, and in 1599 it was followed by the 
comedy of “‘ Every Man out of his Humor.” 
This was, in our opinion, the first step in 
Jonson’s downward career. Henceforward 
he selected subjects. of temporary fashion 
and interest as the groundwork for the dis- 
plays of his humors instead of resorting to 
those qualities of mind, which, however they ‘ 
may vary with circumstances, belong to uni- 
versal nature, and are therefore permanent 
in themselves and matters of interest to all 
men. Henceforward Jonson, pleasing only 
a section of the public, and irritated by the 


cool or hostile reception of his plays, as- 
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sumed a defiant and arrogant tone towards 
both spectators and critics :— 


“ Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 
Spes Danaum, fracte vires, aversa des mens.” 


The epitome of the characters prefixed to 
this comedy shows the author’s curious in- 
felicity in preferring abstract humors to con- 
crete life. The descriptions are shrewd and 

ithy, but are much better fitted to essays 
Fike Overbury’s “ Characters,” or Bishop 
Earle’s ‘““Microcosmography ” than to a por- 
trait of manners instructive and amusing to 
all times. Had Shakspeare dealt generally 
in Don Adriano de Armados, his comedies, 
like those of Jonson, would have been 
shelved as literary curiosities, notwithstand- 
ing much good and beautiful writing, a 
great deal of wit and humor, and abundance 
of sententious aphorisms. The following 
sketches of some of the dramatis persone 
in this comedy may suffice to show the au- 
thor’s aberration from the right path: 


“ Puntarvolo, a vain-glorious knight, over- 

Englishing his travels, and wholly consecrated 
to singularity ; the very Jacob’s staff of com- 
pliment ; a sir that hath lived to see the revolu- 
tion of time in most of his apparel. Of pres- 
ence good enough, but so palpably affected to 
his own praise, that for want of flatterers he 
commends himself to the floutage of his own 
family. He deals upon returns and strange 
performances, resolving, in spite of public de- 
rision, to stick to his own particular fashion, 
phrase, and gesture. 
_  Sordido, a wretched hob-nailed chuff, whose 
recreation is reading of almanacs: and felicity, 
foul weather. One that never prayed but for a 
lean dearth, and ever wept in a fat harvest. 

“ Sogliardo, an essential clown, brother to 
Sordido, yet so enamored of the name of a 
gentleman that he will have it, though he buys 
it. He comes up every term to take tobacco 
and ste new motions. He is in his kingdom 
when he can get himself into company where 
he may be well laughed at.” , 


Yet “ Every Man out of his Humor” was 
well liked by Queen Elizabeth, and Jonson 
was now rising in the world. Some plays 
acted about this time, among them one en- 
titled ‘‘ The Scot’s Tragedy,” are mentioned 
in Henslowe’s journal, but were not included 
by Jonson in the first folio of his collected 
works. We next come to “ Cynthia’s Rev- 
els” (1600), a strange medley of classical 
mythology and personal satire. It was 
acted at Blackfriars by the children of the 
queen’s chapel, and is dedicated “To the 
special fountain of manners—the Court.” 
Jonson’s face was now evidently turned to 
the sun. This ‘comical satire” however, 
as he termed it, was too pungent and per- 
sonal to be well liked. His brother play- 
wrights, and more especially Marston and 
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Dekker, took umbrage at passages in it 
which they conceived to be aimed at them- 
selves, though they did not whet their arrows 
against its author until he had aggravated 
the offence by the direct attack of “ Poetas- 
ter, or the Arraignment.” With ‘‘ Cynthia’s 
Revels” began that indiscreet display of 
arrogance and self-assertion which exposed 
Jonson to so much obloquy and rejoinder at 
the moment, and which even now grates on 
the ears of readers not predetermined, like 
editor Gifford, to see in Jonson only the per- 
fect man and the upright. In the prologue 
he says that “ his muse 


«« —-shuns the print of any beaten path ; 


And proves new ways to come to learned 
ears ; 

Pied ignorance she neither loves nor fears. : 

Nor hunts she after popular applause, 

Or foamy praise that drops from common 
aws: 

Ths atcland that she wears, their hands must 
twine 

Who can both censure, understand, define 

What merit is; then cast those piercing rays, 

Bound as a crown, instead of honored bays, 

About his poesy : which, he knows, affords 

Words, above action; matter, above words.” 


In the epilogue he defies the audience :— 


To crave your favor with a begging knee 

Were to distrust the writer’s faculty, 

To promise better at the next we bring, 

Prorogues disgrace, commends not any thing. 

Stitily to stand on this, and proudly approve 

The play might tax the maker of self-love. 

T'll only speak what Ihave heard him (the 
author) say, 

‘By went good, and if you like ’t you 
may. 

Marston and Dekker had not kept secret 
their dissatisfaction at ‘‘ Cynthia’s Revels,” 
and accordingly, Jonson, whose soul was ever 
in arms and eager for the fray, attacked 
them directly in “ The Poetaster, or the Ar- 
raignment.” Into this piece the author 
poured gall and learning in nearly equal 
proportions. Cesar and his courtiers are 
depicted with the grace and intimacy of one 
nurtured on Virgi! and Horace, while some 
of the shafts aimed at Crispinus (Marston) 
and Demetrius (Dekker) are borrowed from 
the quivers of Lucian and Juvenal. Small 
critics have carped at the anachronisms of 
the unclassical Shakspeare—the seacoast of 
Bohemia, Aristotle cited by Hector of Troy, 
the clock in Macbeth, and the existence of a 
university at Wittenberg in the days of 
Hamlet the Dane. The anachronisms of 
the classical Jonson are less venial and more 
astounding. A Roman citizen in ‘“ Poetas- 
ter ” talks of andirons and cushions for the 
parlor window-seats, and his wife comes in 
“with whalebone boddice and a muff.” 
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This, indeed, is a trifling fault in comparison | It can be read: but it might be 
with the bad taste of turning an entire satire acted by puppets as effectively as by men 
of Horace into a scene of the play, and caus-|and women. It is Tacitus and Seutonius 
ing Virgil to read a pertion of his Fourth | Englished. The lines in it are labored, the 
#Eneid “done into” very bald “ English.” | verse moves slow. The dramatis persone 





Jonson in this comedy overshot his mark | 

and really got into the scrape in which Hor- 

ace fancied himself when he wrote :— 

“Sunt, quibus in Satira videor nimis acer et 
ultra 

Legem tendere opus.” 

He had borne hard upon the army and the 
law, and his play was prohibited by author- 
ity. To the gown and sword he offered an 
apology, and his “virtuous and worthy friend, 
Mr. Richard Martin,” to whom the “ Poet- 
aster” is dedicated, made his peace with the 
Master of the Revels. But he was not for- 
given so soon by authors and actors, and 
Dekker replied to the Satire by a counter- 
attack entitled “ Satiro-mastix, or the Un- 
trussing of a Humorous Poct.” If the re- 
joinder be less humorous, it is quite as bitter 
as the original arraignment: and Jonson felt 
that he had now received a home-thrust, 
since he proposed to address himself in fu- 
ture to the serious muse— 


“cc 





and since the comic muse 
Hath proved so ominous to me, I will try 
If Tragedy have a more kind aspect ; 
Her favors in my next I will pursue.” 


Marston was subsequently reconciled to 


have no individuality—what Tiberius speaks 
might as well be spoken by Sejanus, who 
again might change parts with Silius or 
Macro without damage to the interest of the 
scene. ‘ Each single sentence,” says an ex- 
cellent critic on Ben Jonson, “ might, per- 
haps, have been uttered by the person to 
whom it is ascribed in the play; but not 
one of the characters would have uttered all 
that is written down for him. The entire 
dialogue wants fluctuation and relief. The 
great master-spirit of imagination, which 
fuses and moulds every thing to its purpose, 
and which produces force and character, con- 
sistency and harmony, from meagre facts 
and shapeless materials, is not there.” The 
same remarks apply to ‘Catiline,” but in 
stronger measure, since it is, in every re- 
spect, inferior to “ Sejanus.” 

We shall now pass over a period of some 
years in order to embrace in one view the 
principal dramas of Ben Jonson. In 1605 
appeared “ Volpone, or the Fox;” in 1609 
‘ Epicene, or the Silent Woman;” in 1610, 
“The Alchemist.” The first and third of 
these comedies are generally and justly con- 





sidered the author’s master works. They 
|manifest superb resources of observation, 


Jonson, and in 1604 dedicated to him the learning, eloquence, and wit. Yet they are 
fine, though unequal play of ‘The Malecon- | better suited to the closet than the theatre, 
tent.” Satire for satire, however, was not | and excite more wonder than mirth. In the 
the only product of this pretty quarrel be- | coherence and regular evolution of its plot, 
tween the brother-bards, since Jonson cud- | “'The Alchemist ” towers above all Jonson’s 
gelled his respondent in requital for “ Satiro- | comedies. Coleridge pronounces this play, 
mastix,” and Marston reviewed “ Sejanus ” | the King GEdipus of Sophocles, and “'Tom 


with an asperity of which neither Dennis 
nor even Mr. Gifford need have been 
ashamed. 

With “Sejanus” we commence a new 
era in the poet’s career. An aspirant to 
dramatic honors brought Mr. Garrick a com- 
edy, and was informed by the courtly man- 


ager that his genius did not lie in that vein. | 
A tragedy was then tried, and meeting with | 


a similar response, the bewildered Caledo- 
nian asked, “ Then whar the deil, mon, does 
it lice?” Jonson’s vein did not lie in trag- 
edy. “Sejanus,” in its original form, was 
acted at the Globe in 1603, met with oppo- 
sition, was withdrawn from the stage, recast, 
reproduced, and crowned with success. 
no modern manager, however “ smit with the 
love” of revival or classical tragedy, imag- 
ine that ‘Sejanus” would now repay the 
cost of togas or canvas representing the fo- 
rum and senate-house of Rome. It is such 
a tragedy as Seneca might have composed 
and Lucan applauded. It is rhetoric in 


Let | 


Jones” to be * the three perfect plots ;” and 
|in constructing his dramas Ben appropriated 
an advantage which most of his contempo- 
|raries denied themselves. hey dramatized 
| popular stories or local traditions, shaping 
them to their ends: he invented his plots ab 
\ovo ad mala. The advantage was dearly 
purchased. It is competent for a novelist to 
strain and keep alive the reader’s attention 
from the first to thé last page of his narra- 
\tive. Reading is a slower process than hear- 
ing: much that can only be hinted in a 
scene can be told in a chapter, and in case 
| of doubt or relaxed interest, the reader can 
turn back to the line or the moment when 
‘his attention flagged. But the dramatic 
writer enjoys no such privileges, the spectator 
no such ioe. For the triumph of the one 
and the enjoyment of the other, clearness 
and rapidity are indispensable conditions. 
There is no compensation for a halting, ob- 
scure, or tedious plot. There is no resump- 


‘tion of companionship, if the poet and his 
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audience outstrip or lag behind each other. 
Here, then, is a direct privilege in a story 
partially familiar to the spectator. Ue can 
meet the author half way; he can see in part 
and prophesy in part, supplying from mem- 
ory the possible acune or obscurities of the 
scene. Perhaps the plot of “The Merchant 
of Venice” is one of the least probable in 
all dramatic history. The cohesion between 
the action at Belment and the action in Ven- 
ice is slender. There might have been a 
comedy of Portia and her suitors. There 
might have been a tragedy of Antonio and 
his creditor. What likelihood is there that 
Antonio and Co. should have been so hard 
up as to be unable to borrow for three months 
from some Christian firm the small sum of 
three thousand ducats? Why should the 
particular object of Antonio’s hatred and 
contempt have been of all the Jews in Venice 
the one chosen to accommodate him. Was 
there not Cush, a wealthy Hebrew of the 
tribe, who really found part of the advance, 
and whom the Christian is not said to have 
struck or spat upon? Did every father, be- 
ing of sound mind and capable of making a 
will, saddle an only daughter with such con- 
ditions as that of the caskets? Brabantio 
charges Othello with the practice of magical 
arts, because his daughter preferred to the 
curled darlings of her nation a thick-lipped 
negro: but Portia’s father, of his own ac- 
cord, exposed his wealthy and beautiful heir- 
ess to the chance of being whirled off to 
Morocco by a dark-visaged Moor, a heathen 
who had probably five or six wives already. 
Then is it likely that the duke and his coun- 
cil should have been so entirely legum im- 
periit as not to have known of the law of 
Venice which rendered Shylock’s bond waste 
4 a or that a girl in her teens should 
nave suggested to Dr. Bellario a quibble 
which had escaped his long experience in the 
great art and mystery of bamboozling a jury? 
And yet, when it is represented, who com- 
plains of thes¢ inconsistencies, or yawns 
over ‘The Merchant of Venice” as he would 
probably yawn over the carefully planned 
and developed “ Volpone.” The ‘Ballads 
of the Jew,” the novelet of ‘The Three Cas- 
kets,” had prepared Shakspeare’s audience 
for the fable, and left them leisure to sym- 
pathize with the passion, humor, and poetry 
of its scenes. Whereas, in spite of the se- 
quences in “ The Fox” or “ The Alchemist,” 
there is an undercurrent of dramatic im- 
probability, and, what is still worse, of posi- 
tive repulsiveness, To exhibit a cripple fit 
only for a lazar-house, burdened with 


“Feigned cough, his phthisis and his gout, 
His apoplexy, palsy, and catarrhs ; ” 
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to carry us through whole acts of simulated 
blindness, deafness, lethargy,— 
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‘Sans eyes, sans ears, sans teeth, sans every 
thing ;” 


to surround the impostor with hoary legacy- 
hunters, having really the diseases which 
he feigns ; to make his bosom friend a para- 
site, his attendants a dwarf, a eunuch, and 
an hermaphrodite ; to ixterweave with these 
presentations of disgust and improbability, 
licentious love and the humors of a travelled 
blockhead and a talking shrew ; to cause the 
arch hypocrite to destroy the work of years 
by “negligence fit for a fool to fall by”— 
make up, notwithstanding the originality 
and careful manipulation of the story, such 
a chaos of impossibilities as leaves us only 
cause for regret that so authentic a genius 
as Ben Jonson should have so much mis- 
taken its path and powers. 

Like “The Fox,” ‘‘ The Alchemist ” turns 
upon a confederacy of cheats against gulls 
gaping to be made rich. The latter comedy, 
notwithstanding some-powerful writing in 
the early part of “ Volpone,” is the better of 
the two. It is more probable, infinitely less 
repulsive. Its characters are more lifelike ; 
it is better constructed, and the poetry is of 
a higher order. The dreams of Sir Epicure 
Mammon afford Jonson opportunity for the 
display of his deep and curious leatulag, 
Ie piles up visions of wealth and luxury 
with such force and variety that the reader 
almost resents the incredulity of Pertinax 
Surly, and consents for the moment to credit 
the Eldorado. “It is,” says Charles Lamb, 
“as if Assyria strove with Egypt” in prodi- 
gality. ‘The Silent Women” is tedious as 
a whole, unsatisfactory in its catastrophe, 
but truly humorous in some of its scenes. 
The controversy between the supposed di- 
vine and the canon lawyer is a remarkable 
anticipation of Moliére’s dialogue between 
the Aristotel‘an and Platonic jurist in “* Mon- 
sieur de Por:eaugnac,” and in the character 
of Morose, Jonson has improved a sketch by 
Lucian into a portrait which Munden would 
have eficctively embodied. Jonson’s read- 
ing, indeed, was more active than his inven- 
,tion. In Mrs. Otter he reproduces the fine 
lady of Juvenal, who took herself to pieces 
on going to bed, and put herself together again 
on rising from it. 


“She takes herself asunder” (her husband, 
a credible witness in such case is our informant), 
“still when she goes to bed, into some twenty 
boxes ; and about next day at noon is put to- 
gether again, like a German clock; and so 
comes forth, and rings a tedious alarum to the 
whole house, and then is quiet again for an hour, 
but for her quarters.” 
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About the time of the first appearance of 
“ Sejanus” (1603), Ben Jonson rose in the 
scale of society, and may therefore be pre- 
sumed to have passed the line of debt, pri- 
vation, and Manager Henslowe’s advances 
on account. He then began to frequent the 
Mermaid Tavern, where he met Shakspeare, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher, Selden, Carew, 
Donne, and others, whom he celebrated in 
his epigrams, and found congenial to his 
learned and witty soul. The Mermaid, if not 
the oldest, is, in virtue of the wits who con- 
gregated there, the most famous of clubs, 
and since club-life in London has, ever since 
‘‘ the things seen and done” at that tavern, 
materially affected our national literature, we 
shall take leave to peep through the door- 
way, and scan for a few moments the Deip- 
nosophists then and there assembled. The 
father of clubs was Socrates. For we reck 
not of those Spartan sussitia or evenings 
not at home, when old and young herded to- 
gether with the formality of a college hall. 
Dull, starveling affairs they must have been, 
where every member brought his portion, 
neither more nor less, and liable to be in- 
spected bya policeman ; where the old men, 
instead of passing the bottle and telling 
stories of their youth, preached, like so many 
water-drinkers, to the young, and where 
the young, in place of song and chorus, lis- 
tened, or were supposed to listen, to the ser- 
mons of the old. Neither should we have 
much cared to belong to a Roman club. 
Those patres conscripti never did any thing 
in moderation. Either they were wholly en- 
grossed with the eating and drinking, like 
Trimalchion, or they discussed knotty points 
in law, grammar, and philosophy, like the 
company at Cicero’s villas, or the savans at 
the board of Aulus Gellius. The revels of 
Alexandria, with Antony in the chair, possi- 
bly came nearer the mark, for though the 
triumvir was a rude soldier, Cleopatra was a 
marvellous witty lady, and liked to see every- 
body about her chirping and merry. It is 
to be feared, however, that the conversation 
on these occasions was not of an improving 
sort, and that the gentlemen, towards the end 
of the night were under the table. Curd con- 
vivantibus exulat philosophia ? is a pertinent 
question. We would combine philosophy 
with good fare. This secret was known to 
Socrates. He never discoursed better than 
after the chimes in any Christian country 
would have been sounding the small hours. 
No amount of drink affected him—not even 
of the heady wine of Cyprus—‘ the partic- 
ular port” of the old world. Long after the 
rest of the Platonic club had begun to speak 
thick, long after they had become incapabie 
of distinguishing between the right and 
wrong reason, and when they perhaps saw 
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\four instead of two horns to a dilemma, 


Socrates remained cool as the snow on 
Mount Othrys, and clear as the Heliconian 
stream. 

And then what company he gathered 
around him! There was the “all-accom- 
plished St. John” of, Athens, Alcibiades: 
the Shakspeare of Athens, Aristophanes: 
there was Plato, with the front of Jove and 
the intellect of Pallas: there was young 
Captain Xenophon, whose destiny it was to 
prove Persia permeable to invasion, and 
farming in Arcadia a good speculation: 
there was Iseeus, the leader of the Athenian 
bar: and Glaucon, the John Mill of Attic 
political economy. ‘All these and more 
came flocking” to these feasts of reason and 
these flows of soul. Nor did club-life expire 
with Socrates. It was too fervid a spirit for 
a cup of hemlock to quench. Our records 
are lamentably defective, and we must, 
therefore, pass at once over some centuries, 
even to the suppers celebrated by Atheneus, 
though with better materials we might per- 
haps show that none of the four great sects 
—Porch, Garden, Academy, or Lyceum— 
came behind their Socratical exemplar, 
either in their philosophy or their potations. 
In the first place, then, we believe that to 
translate Deipnosophists as it is sometimes 
rendered, the “ banquets of wise men,” is an 
injury, if not a positive calumny. What a 
banquet of merely wise men would be is 
shown by Plutarch in his stupid treatise on 
the Supper of Philosophers, or by Lucian in 
his tract entitled “Centaurs and Lapithe.” 
In the one we fancy ourselves at a visitation 
dinner with an archdeacon in the chair; in 
the other to be guests at the Curley Badger 
in the Borough, assisting to settle the stakes 
after a fight or a rat-hunt. Deipnosophists 
is defined, and rightly, by that excellent 
lexicographer, the Dean of Christ Church, 
to mean ‘persons learned in the mysteries 
of the kitchen.” No club, whether it sat 
in the Peireus or in Pall Mall, better carned 
the name. Much of their discourse is given 
to the art of eating and drinking: and when 
meats, sauces, and wines have been sufli- 
ciently discussed, the Deipnosophists, or 
contrivers of suppers, pass on to the kindred 
topics of the ornaments of a banquet, flow- 
ers, perfumes, anccdotes, and songs. We 
do not pretend to award the palm to cither 
of these clubs—“ detur pulcriori.” Perhaps 
the society at the Mermaid Tavern was equal 
to either or both of them, though in the 
fifty-second degree of latitude it may have 
been inferior in the accessories of the ban- 
quet, flowers, fresh air, and rooms looking on 
the Salaminian bay or the harbor of Alex- 
andria. Tapestried hangings and sea-coal 


fires, however, are no ordinary elements of 
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comfort; and though a London fog may 
often have enwrapped the tavern, there was 
light, warmth, wine, and wit indoors. It 
stood in Bread Street, and the club is be- 
lieved to have been established by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. Good cheer and conversation 
were the sole object of such and similar 
associations in that age. Neither Tudor nor 
Stuart sovereigns would have looked with 
an eye of favor on a Brooks’ frequented b 

Pym and the Puritans, or a Carlton by Straf- 
ford and the Cavaliers. The number and 
names of its members are imperfectly known ; 
but it is as certain that Ben Jonson and 
Shakspeare were the leading spirits at the 
Mermaid Tavern, as that Samuel Johnson 
and Burke were the twin lights at the Turk’s 
Head. Our knowledge of the interior of the 
Mermaid Tavern is confined to the names 
of its most illustrious frequenters, and of 
these a few only have been recorded. We 
may infer that its founder, the all-accom- 
plished Raleigh, was the chairman, and that 
Shakspeare’s friend, Southampton, was oc- 
casionally present. Theology, learning, law, 
poetry, and the drama had their representa- 
tives in Donne, Selden, Carew, Chapman, 
Shakspeare, and Jonson, but “vate carent 
sacro” there was no Boswell to chronicle 
their transactions. Fuller alone has afforded 
us a glimpse of these symposia, and often 
as the passage has been quoted, we will 
once more transcribe it, as the only extant 
voucher for the transactions of this illustri- 
ous society. 


“Many were the wit-contests betwixt him 
(Shakspeare) and Ben Jonson, which two I be- 
held like a Spanish great galleon and an Eng- 
lish man-of-war. Master Jonson (like the for- 
mer) was built far higher in learning; solid, 
but slow in his performances. Shakspeare (like 
the latter) lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, and take advantage of 
all winds, by the quickness of his wit and inven- 
tion. 


Of Ben singly, Fuller, in another place, 
says: “His parts were not so ready to run 
of themselves as able to answer the spur; 
so that it may be truly said of him, that he 
had an elaborate wit, wrought out by his 
own industry.” Seldom, if we may judge 
from his “ Table Talk,” was the philosophic 
Burke of these meetings; Donne, from his 
sermons and his verses, we may suppose to 
have been as ingenious and obscure as Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge; Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and Carew, from their good birth and high 
connections, to have been the Beaucleres of 
the club, and the myriad-minded Shakspeare, 
as eloquent and meteoric in his discourse as 
Addison is reported to have been when half- 
way advanced into a second bottle of Bur- 
gundy. 
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But in the seventeenth century, no less 
than in the nineteenth, society moved west- 
ward, and after Shakspeare’s and Beaumont’s 
deaths in 1616, the meetings at the Mermaid 
Tavern broke up. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
a prisoner in the Tower; Donne, now in or- 
ders, may have deemed the symposium un- 
befitting the pursuits of a divine; while 
Carew and others, the juniors of the society, 
may have felt themselves unequal to the task 
of representing the wit and wisdom of ear- 
lier days, - Jonson now migrated to a tavern 
in Fleet Street, where his supremacy was 
undisputed. The house went by the un- 
savory name of the Devil Tavern, St. Dun- 
stan pulling the fiend by the nose being its 
sign, and St. Dunstan’s Church, which was 
nearly opposite, having doubtless suggested 
this effigy to the original Boniface. Here, 
in the great room called ‘the Apollo,” Ben 
held a kind of court, and drank canary be- 
fore lawyers from the neighboring Temple; 
poets bursting the shell with virgin plays or 
madrigals ; Oxford and Cambridge graduates 
exchanging the decorum of their schools and 
chapels for “a gaudy day” in London, and 
well-acred country gentlemen, to whom an 
evening spent in such worshipful society 
would be the event of their bucolical lives. 
On a board in this room, under a bust of 
Apollo, were inscribed in gold letters the 
celebrated ‘ Leges Convivales,” and in it 
were sealed the tribe of Ben, the few whom 
Jonson honored with the appellation of 
“sons,” the many who aspired to sit at the 
feet of this right learned and witty Gamaliel. 
The number of his friends, distinguished 
either for birth, political fame, or literary 
abilities, is extraordinary. He has addressed 
no fewer than fifty-six epigrams to people 
of quality. Silver, in the days of Solomon, 
was little accounted of; and poets, in the 
days of Ben, were as silver in comparison 
with the royal and noble personages whom 
he addresses in complimentary verse. The 
rules, couched in scholarly Latin, were whole- 
some. It was enjoined that every one, not 
a guest, should pay his own score; that the 
waiters should move swiftly and silently ; 
that members should drink in moderation, 
but talk as much as they would, provided 
always that they did not displace the mirth 
by argumentation, or intrudé occasional 
verses, but leave a margin for song. Bois- 
terous demeanor was inhibited; neither 
glasses nor chairs should be broken, and 
reporting of conversation to the world with- 
out was punished by expulsion. It would 
seem that the “rights of woman” were not 
disregarded by these learned and jolly The- 
bans; for there is the following clause in 
one of the rules—“ Eruditi, urbani, hilares, 
honesti adsciscuntor: nec lecte famine re- 
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pudiantor.” Last and not least—for he was 
a good portly man and a merry—was Simon 
Wadloe the landlord, the original hero of 
the good old song, “Old Sir Simon the 
king.” 

The fortunes of Jonson rose rapidly after 
the accession of James I. The proper vein 
of his genius was then discovered. Him 
both court and city preferred to design a 

ageant for the reception of the king into 
fis southern capital, and it then appeared 
that he had “simply the best wit of any 
man in” Britain for such employments. 
So long as James lived Ben had no com- 
petitor in devising masques and revels, and 
for a while all went on smoothly between 
him and Master Inigo Jones, the mechanist 
and scene-painter. He showed also a gen- 
erous temper in forgetting his feud with 
Dekker, the Crispinus of the Poetaster, and 
admitting him to copartnership in “ King 
James’ entertainment in passing to his cor- 
onation.” 

In the present day we have perhaps nearly 
reached the limit of stage-decoration, and 
surrounded the Shakspearian drama with 
accessories that would have amazed the poet 
himself, all compact of imagination as he 
was. In Jonson’s days the wardrobe of the 
theatre was scanty, its furniture was mean, 
and scenery did not exist. Pomp and prod- 
igality were reserved for masques and in- 
terludes, but on them they were lavished 
with a profusion that would have contented 
Mr. Charles Kean himself. 

An account of Jonson’s numerous masques 
would far exceed our limits, though the gems 
of poetry embodied, and the instructive pic- 
tures of manners contained, in them well 
deserve a separate notice. As a sample, 
however, of the imaginative character and 
sumptuous decoration of these entertain- 
ments we will!-give an abstract of the 
“ Masque of Blttkness,” since, if we may 
judge by the descriptions of it, it must have 
been unexampled and unsurpassed in the 
art of stage unholstery. This entertainment 
was composed, as the author himself informs 
us, at the express command of the queen 
(Anne of Denmark), who desired to appear 
with the fairest ladies of her court in the 
guise of negresses. Fétes to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe hide their diminished heads before 
such homage to the ebony portion of Eve’s 
daughters. Here was an entertainment at 
which Thomas Clarkson, though he was a 
Quaker, and William Wilberforce, though 
he accounted theatres Satan’s synagogues, 
might have sat with complacency. Fortu- 
nately for the curious in decoration the get- 
ting-up of the old masques is minutely de- 
scribed. The particulars of the scenery, 
costumes, and learning bestowed upon them 
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| being recorded after the manner of recent 


refaces to Mr. Kean’s playbills. For the 
earning Jonson says: “ Pliny, Solinus, 
Ptolemy, and of late Leo the African, re- 
member unto us a river in Ethiopia, famous 
by the name of Niger, of which the people 
were called Nigrita, now Negroes; and are 
the blackest nation of the world. This river 
taketh spring out of a certain lake, east- 
ward; and after a long race falleth into the 
western ocean.” Next for the scene: ‘ There 
was drawn a landscape consisting of small 
woods, and here and there a void place filled 
with huntings: which falling, an artificial 
sea was seen to shoot forth, as if it flowed to 
the land, raised with waves, which seemed 
to wave, and in some places the billows to 
break, as imitating that orderly disorder 
which is common in nature. In front of this 
sea were placed six tritons, in moving and 
sprightly actions, their upper parts human, 
save that their hairs were blue, as partaking 
of the sea color; their dernier parts fish, 
mounted above their heads, and all varied 
in disposition. Behind these a pair of mer- 
maids—between which two great sca-horses 
put forth themselves—upon their backs 
Oceanus and Niger advanced.” Then for 
the costume: “ The attire of the masquers 
was alike in all, without difference, the colors 
azure and silver, but returned on the top, 
with a scroll and antique dressing of feath- 
ers and jewels, interlaced with ropes of 
pearl ; and for the front ear, neck, and wrists, 
the ornament was of the most choice and 
orient pearl ; best setting off from the black.” 
Let it not be supposed that the queen and 
her twelve ladies begrimed their faces with 
burnt cork, like Christy’s Minstrels. The 
mask of black velvet was then as common 
as black patches in the Spectator’s days. 


“ All hail, the richest beauties on the earth! ” 


says Moth to the ladies in “Love’s Labor 
Lost;” to which compliment Chamberlain 
Boyet replies— 

Beauties no richer than rich iaffuta ; ” 


and Romeo marks their colors in his 
words :— 


“These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ 
brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the 


> 


fair. 
Henrietta and eleven of her ladies repre- 
sented the “‘ Daughters of Niger,” attended 
by so many of the Oceanide, which were 
their light-bearers. 

‘¢ All this”—and much more, for we are 
compelled to abridge the pomp and circum- 
stance of this solemn show—was “ Master 
Inigo Jones’ design and act.” An admirable 
contriver of * spectacle ” he must have been, 
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and in the more intellectual part of the en- 
tertainment he had a worthy yokefellow. 
In “‘Comus” and the “ Faithful Shepherd- 
ess ” only can be found songs as beautiful, 
or fancy as graceful as those of Jonson’s 
masques. 

Matters, however, did not always run 
smoothly with Ben even with Augustus for 
a patron. He had an unhappy knack of 
getting into trouble from the days when he 
smote Gabriel Spenser in Hoxton Fields to 
the days when great Buckingham’s star be- 
gan to pale. Jonson joined with Chapman 
and Marston in the composition of the 
comedy of “ Eastward Ho.” No lord 
chamberlain at the present moment would 
notice or prohibit a harmless jest or two at 
the expense of the Scots; but the king or 
his master of the revels scented treason in 
the play, and raised as great a hubbub in 
the matter as if the author had produced on 
the stage Sir Pertinax Mac-Sycophant, or 
Sir Archy Mac-Sarcasm. Their alarm be- 
trays the uneasiness of their position. The 
better James was known by his southern 
subjects the less he was esteemed by them: 
the more Scots crossed the Tweed the worse 
was their welcome on the banks of the 
Thames. Titles, pensions, lands, and goods 
were, the English thought, lavished on a 
flight of northern locusts, who “ soaked up 
the king’s countenance, his rewards, his au- 
thorities.” The passage which gave such of- 
fence is found in some editions only of the 
play, and may have been foisted in by the 
performers. In it the Scots are said “ to be 
dispersed over the face of the whole earth: 
but there are no greater friends to English- 
men and England, when they are out on’t, 
than they are; and, for my part, I would a 
hundred thousand of them were there (Nova 
Scotia), for we are all one countrymen now, 
and we should find ten times more comfort 
of them there than we do here.” 

Jonson was not, in the first instance, ar- 
rested, but as his colleagues were sent to 
prison, he held himself bound to accompany 
them. It was said that their ears and noses 
were to be slit; for our ancestors were of 


HIS 








opinion that a great moral lesson was taught 
by people with imperfect features. Interest, 
hewever, was made in their favor: the ob- 


noxious passage was expunged, and they | 


were set free, uncropped, and unbranded. | 
Jonson celebrated their liberation by a ban- | 
quet, at which Selden and Camden were | 
present, and among the guests sat the poet’s | 
aged mother. Hitherto we have held no | 
clue to the character; but now on the! 
strength of an accredited story, we may ac- | 
count her among “ strong-minded women.” | 
For after drinking her son’s health, she pro- | 
duced a packet marked “arsenic,” and told | 
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him that had he been curtailed of his fair 
roportions, she meant to have put it into 

is wine, after taking a similar dose her- 
self. Neither the chance of a nose in rib- 
bons, nor of “the powder as before,” de- 
terred Jonson from putting satire into his 
plays. Shortly afterwards he and Chapman 
were once more in trouble for a similar 
cause. The name of the play, and the na- 
ture of the offence are, in this instance, 
known. Nothing, indeed, came of it. Jon- 
son had a friend at court in Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, whom he celebrates in his sixty- 
third epigram, and again ‘‘ Upon the Acces- 
sion of the Treasureship to Him” in the 
following lines :— 


“Not glad, like those that have new hopes or 

suits, 

With thy new place, bring I these early fruits 

Of love, and, what the golden age did hold 

A treasure, art ; contemned in the age of gold. 

Nor glad as those, that old dependents be, 

To see thy father’s rites new laid on thee. 

Nor glad for fashion; nor to show a fit 

Of flattery to thy titles; nor of wit. 

But I am glad to see that time survive 

Where merit is not sepulchred alive; 

Where good men’s virtues them to honors 

ring, 

And not to dangers ; when so wise a king 

Contends to have worth enjoy, from his re- 
gard 

As her own conscience still the same reward. 

These, noblest CeciL, labor’d in thy thought 

Wherein what wonders see thy name hath 
wrought: 

That whilst I thought but thine to gratulate, 

I have sung the greater fortunes of our state.” 


The year 1616 was a mournful epoch in 
Jonson’s life, since it was the geath-year 
of his friends Beaumont and Shakspeare. 
From the charge of jealousy towards the 
latter Ben has been sufficie~tly defended, 
though it is surprising that ‘.c ‘who so nobly 
commemorated the prince of poets should 
ever have been thought to require an apol- 
ogy. Recognition of merit in others was in- 
deed one of Jonson’s virtues ; and if he liked 
not Sydney’s ‘ Arcadia” or ‘“ Spenser’s 
stanza or subject ” his dislike is at most an 
error of judgment, and not a proof of malig- 
nity. Bitter and sarcastic, surly and self- 
asserting he could be, as his epigrams and 
his plays testify; and it suited the Shak- 
speare commentators of the last century to 
represent him as prone to detract, swift to 
wrath, and reluctant to forgive. They read 
his epigrams in the same spirit in which 
they studied Shakspeare’s sonnets—with a 
preconceived purpose of disapprobation, and 
in each case their verdict is false. In the 
same year Jonson collected his plays, poems, 
and masques, and published them in a folio 
volume. In this respect, as in so many 
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others, he differed from his great compeer : 
for Shakspeare left his dramas to the mercy 
of Heminge and Condell or the surreptitious 
hands of the printers of the early quartos ; 
whereas Jonson carefully revised his manu- 
scripts and corrected the press. Perhaps 
his social position, at this period, encour- 
aged him to take parental interest in his 
writings. He was recognized as the court 

oet, and seems to have divided his leisure 
aoe Whitehall and the houses of the 
nobility. To both he had much to recom- 
mend him. James was a learned, humor- 
ous, and coarse-mannered prince; and so 
long as Jonson entertained him with his wit, 
or discoursed upon his favorite authors, the 
king recked not of his “mountain belly or 
his rocky face,” his thick-soled boots or his 
doublet of Yorkshire camlet. ‘Ego et rex 
meus” too were both deeply read in books 
upon the arts of government and magic, and 
trafficked in quotations from Bodinus and 
Cornelius Agrippa, the Canonists and Del | 
Rio. At great men’s houses he was no less 
acceptable. Bishops he could delight with 
ridicule of puritanism: ladies he could oblige 
with smooth and subtle verse. The learned 
among the nobles of the land, such as the 
Duke of Newcastle, found in him a meet 
companion in their studies; the jovial spirits 
among them, such as the old Lord Huns- 
don, no less meet a companion in their cups. 





Nor can Ben have been ill-lodged at home 
in these the palmy days of his life. He had | 
a large and yaluable library, and therefore a | 
room to contain it; he had a house in Black- | 
friars, which in days when chancellors of the | 
exchequer lived in Smithfield was equivalent 

to a house at the present day in Tyburnia. 

Here there are the outward and visible signs 

of a prosperous gentleman at a time when 

Massinger was importuning Alleyn for the 

loan of a few’pounds, and Dekker dating his 

letters from the King’s Bench prison. Jon- 

son’s, indeed, was not a steady prosperity, 

like Shakspeare’s, since he invested his 

gains not in lands and leases but in capons 

and canary ; yet so long as his masques were 

in demand, i could pay his tavern bills 

and indulge his tastes among the booksellers 

of Little Britain. 

In the summer of 1618 Jonson travelled 
into Scotland on foot, which when every 
man was an equestrian was a singular mode 
of journeying for one of his dimensions. 
Falstafi’s abhorrence to walking far a-foot is 
well known ; but perhaps Ben thought, with 
Sir Giles Overreach, that such exercise 
would keep him from “growing pursy,” at 
least, from increasing in pursiness, and took 
his walk as people now take Harrogate or 
Malvern waters. His progress northward 
was a species of triumph. His share in| 
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‘Eastward Ho!” was forgotten and Cale- 
donia ‘‘ welcomed with open arms one poet 
more.” To ourselves this journey incident- 
ally proved most important, since to it we 
owe nearly all our authentic knowledge of 
Jonson and his opinions on men and books. 
Drummond of Hawthornden was indeed not 
a James Boswell, yet, himself a poet and 
scholar, he could not entertain a brother in 
arts for a whole month in his house (April, 
1619) without taking notes of his conversa- 
tion. The fury of editor Gifford against 
Drummond is mere midsummer madness; 
and we are surprised to see his vitupera- 
tions echoed by so judicious a writer as 
Barry Cornwall. “ All this social fireside 
talk,” he says, “Drummond privately set 
down in writing, and afterwards published 
in his notorious ‘ Conversation.’” ‘ He has 
written poems of much spirit ; but we trust 
that whoever may read them hereafter, will 
never forget that he was a traitor to his 
friend and guest, and that he has discredited 
the name of poet, and tarnished the hospital- 
ity of his hospitable country.” Here is a 
new Scotch grievance with a witness ! Drum- 
mond never published his memoranda of 
Jonson: they were kept by him in manu- 
script until his death, and even an abridg- 
ment of them never saw light until nearly a 
century after it. An amended text has been 
printed by the Shakspeare Society, from 
which it appears that Jonson said both more 
and less than what is set down for him by 
his earlier editors ; that he spoke freely, but 
not in malice, about his contemporaries; and 
that if he “were a great lover and praiser 
of himself” he blew his trumpet more softly 
than either Coleridge, Southey, or Words- 
worth often sounded theirs. 

In neither North or South Britain are 
there many fairer spots than the glen of the 
Esk on which Hawthornden House looked 
down. Here in a pleached bower ap- 
proached through verdant avenues of holly, 
box, and privet, Drummond entertained his 
London guest. They discoursed dc omni re 
scibili, and Jonson, not only a most learned 
but a most ‘“club-able” man, repaid his 
host’s wine and good cheer with savory 
anecdotes of all literary notabilities of 
London. Ben was doubtless in his glory. 
Drummond, a studious recluse, would de- 
riveas much entertainment from his conver- 
sation, as we hope our readers will derive 
from the present number of Bentley’s Quar- 
terly, and was, accordingly, a good listener. 
A good listener was indispensable to Jon- 
son, who liked not brothers near the throne 
either in scenic or real life. “I was in- 
vited yesterday,” says Howell in one of his 


letters, “ to asolemn supper by B. J.: there 


was good company, excellent cheer, choice 
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wines and jovial welcome ; but one thing in- | 


tervened which almost spoiled the relish of 
the rest—that B. began to engross all the 
discourse, to vapor extremely of himself, 
and by vilifying others to magnify his own 
muse.”. . . “ But for my part,” Howeil con- 
siderately adds, ‘“‘I am content to dispense 
with the Roman infirmity of Ben now that 
time hath snowed upon his pericranium.” 
“ Drink,” says Drummond, “is one of the 
elements in which he lives,” and Ben would 
not have denied the imputation. His allu- 
sions to Derby ale in his masques show him 
to have been of the faction of John Barley- 
corn: and there are frequent allusions to 
edibles in all his writings. Of game and 
fish he speaks not like a sportsman or an 
angler, but like a poulterer and a cook. In 
his poem of ‘ Penshurst,” he lauds the 
“ purpled pheasant ” and the “ sag par- 
tridge,” because they are “willing to be 
killed,” and “fat aged carps,” because they 
“run into the net,” while the pike and 
“bright eels” are commended because they 


“leap on land 
Pefore the fisher or into his hand.” 


A master cook was one of the objects of 
his hero-worship. He thus celebrates some 
“ mute inglorious ” Ude of the seventeenth 
century :— 


“ A master cook ! why he’s the man of men 

For a professor ! he designs, he draws, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish, 

Some he dry-dishes, some motes round with 
broths ; 

Mounts marrow-bones, cuts fifty angled cus- 
tards ; 

Rears bulwark pies, and for his outer-works 

He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust.” 


So long as James lived all went well with 
Jonson: duns passed by his door; the 
learned and the noble courted his friend- 
ship; he had “ quitted the loathed stage” 
for several years, and the king, it is said, 
would have knighted him, had he cared for 
an honor which his majesty had made cheap. 
He was poet laureate, with an annual pen- 
sion of a hundred marks, and he had in re- 
version the office of master of the revels, 
though he did not live long enough to enjoy 
it. He produced a masque duly on twelith- 
night; had a retaining fee of a hundred 
nobles from the city to render service when 
called upon; received an annual gift, “to 
buy books,” from the Earl of Pembroke, 
and similar gratuities from other persons of 
quality. 

But Ben was one of those men who sing 
end dance with the grasshopper, but will not 
lay by with the ant. Evil days were at 
hand. Charles did not, indeed, like Prince 
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Hal, discard his fat friend, but the grave, 
saturnine young king was less accessible than 
his jocose and indecorous father had been to 
Jonson’s jests and jollity. His worst foe was 
disease: he was attacked by palsy in 1625, 
and though he rallied, and lived twelve years 
longer, he never recovered from its effects. 
With palsy came emptiness of purse, and 
Jonson, with much reluctance and very slen- 
der success, wrote four more comedies for 
the stage. Dryden calls these comedies 
Jonson’s “ dotages,” and they certainly smell 
of apoplexy and failing powers. The loss 
of public favor was perhaps no great matter 
to Ben, for the public and he had long 
ceased to be on terms, and by hissing off the 
stage his play of “ The New Inn” (1629-30), 
they had made the breach irreparable. The 
loss of court favor, on the other hand, was 
almost cureless ruin to him, since with it he 
forfeited the annual pension for his masque 
at twelfth-night, and “regis ad exemplar,” 
the city followed the example of the court 
and withdrew its annual stipend. Evil was 
the condition of Jonson in 1629. His for- 
tunes, however, revived partially: the king, 
when the laureate’s distresses were made 
known to him, sent him from his own purse 
a hundred pounds, raised his pension, and 
comforted him witha yearly tierce of canary. 
Again he was employed to write entertain- 
ments for the court, but. his vein was appar- 
ently worn out, and his later masques were 
scarcely more successful than his later come- 
dies had been. 

We will drop the curtain at once over his 
distresses, since they present no espécial 
characteristics of the man. Death released 
him from them in August, 1637. He wasa 
widower and childless; neither was his fu- 
neral attended by wits and poets, as from his 
long notoriety might have been expected. 
A few of them indeed scattered sonnets and 
elegies on his coffin, which were published 
shortly afterwards in a volume entitled 
‘“‘Jonsonus Virbius.” In 1637 graver mat- 
ters than masques and plays or their pur- 
veyors were agitating the public heart. 

en Jonson’s sole sepulchral memorial 
consists of the well-known words eut on the 
paving stone which covers his grave. Yet 
had all the wits then in Britain sat in eoun- 
cil, they could not have devised a more be- 
fitting or better-to-be-remembered epitaph 
than the interjectional one of the crack- 
brained Oxfordshire squire Sir John, or with 
his familiars, Jack Young. For Jonson, in 
an age of much erudition, was a man of rare 
learning ; in an age of much invention he 
displayed a rare fancy; and at a time 
abounding in adventurous and eccentrie 
characters, he exercised rare powers of ob- 
servation. are also, if not judicious, waa 
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his choice of his own path in dramatic com- 

osition, and rare his pertinacity in holding 
it, despite of its often-proved barrenness. 
It is possible that recent discoveries in the 
State Paper Office will before long render a 
new biography of Jonson desirable. It 
would, however, be premature to speculate 
on the worth of these documents at present, 
and we have therefore in the foregoing re- 
marks dealt with Jonson’s character as it is 
usually portrayed. It is not an amiable and 
attractive character, like Spenser’s or Shak- 
speare’s; nor a severe and self-poised one 
like Milton’s; neither had he the graces of 
the Carews, Fletchers, and Beaumonts. Yet 
we might perhaps care less for Jonson had 
his singularities been less marked. His fail- 
ings were those of the time—a time of pro- 
digious energy, but a time, also, of much 
vice, folly, and turbulence. Every thing 
good or evil was on a colossal scale. A 
great intellectual age, the Elizabethan, had 
closed; a great political period, that of 
Cromwell, was beginning. To have ranked 
at such a moment second only te the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of the drama, to have 
raised himself from a bricklayer’s shed to a 
king’s chamber, with no other advantages 
than genius and learning, nay, in spite of the 
actual disadvantages of a surly temper, a re- 
pulsive demeanor, and an unbridled tongue, 
are each in themselves claims to pre-emi- 
nence ,and justifications of the epitaph “O 
Rare Ben Jonson!” 

Yet one circumstance of. rarity in Ben 
Jonson remains to be noticed. He reigned 
a king in the literary world of his day—a 
bluff, boisterous, and trusculent potentate, 
yet one who, though often rebelled against, 
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was never dethroned. We have seen that he 
slew one opponent and cudgelled another ; 
and so in his earlier manhood he may have 
maintained his seat, not more by strength 
of learning than by strength of arm. But 
when evil days had come, when as a writer 
of masques he was superseded by one Au- 
relian ‘Townsend, and as a writer of plays 
had quite lost the public ear, when sherifis’ 
writs might be under his pillow, and pasqui- 
nades in his pew, even then he was not dis- 
crowned. In a mean house in Westminster, 
palsied, mendicant, with his pen at least, 
and steeped in canary, he dictated from his 
bed or his big straw chair rules for dramatic 
composition, or pronounced judgment on the 
poets of the past and the poetastcrs of the 
present time. When he was able to go 
abroad, his appearance in Fleet Street, bound 
for the Devil Tavern, and clad “in a coat 
like a coachman’s, with slits under the arm- 
pits,” he was the observed of all passengers 
by the way, and a murmur of “ Old Ben” 
passed from the Broad Sanctuary in West- 
minster to Temple Bar. One only person 
he did not rule—his housekeeper, to whom 
scandal gave a less comely name, but whom 
also tradition reports to have been his sec- 
ond wife. He fad only two successors— 
John Dryden at Will’s Coffee-house, a mild 
and snufi-taking autocrat, and Samuel John- 
son, a veritable member of the tribe of Ben. 
For he, too, like the founder of the dynasty, 
had vanquished poverty and obscurity, had 
beaten a foe, bestrode the world of letters 
like a Colossus, left volumes of which the 
fashion is passing away, but left a name also 
as imperishable as that of Jonson the First. 





Dr. Manrcer has written an interesting little 
book on the pathology and treatment of Chronic 
Alcoholic Intoxication, a disease of much more 
frequent occurrence than delirium tremens, from 
which it is easily distinguished by well-marked 
characteristics, especially by the absence of par- 
oxysms of violent delirium, and by a protracted 
state of uninterrupted suffering, which allows 
the patient no rest day or night. It is a pun- 
ishment from which few men can hope to es- 
cape who persist for a considerable length of 
time in the abuse of alcoholic liquors, though 
there are exceptions to the general rule as re- 
gards the male sex, and female drunkards seem 
to be privileged against its operation. Dr. Mar- 
cet describes many cases in which the diseas2 





was brought effectually under medical control. 
— Spectator. 


The Handbook of the Court, the Peerage, the House 
of Commons. Tenth Year. P.§. King, Par 
liament Street. 


PuncrTvaLty with the opening of parliament 
appears Mr. King’s elegant and carefully com- 
piled Handbook, registering the political opin- 
ions of lords and honorable members, with the 
dates of the chief incidents in their public his- 
tory. The volume is corrected to the present 
month “from information supplied by the mem- 
bers of both Houses.””—Lxaminer. 
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From The Universal Review. 
HENRY HALLAM. 

In one of his most graceful and imagina- 
tive poems, Tennyson has embodied the wish, 
natural to an ardent believer in the progress 
of his species, that he could be enabled, after 
a lapse of some years, to rise from the grave, 
and behold with the bodily eye the consum- 
mation of those moral and material improve- 
ments which his reason tells him are even 
now on their way to accomplishment, And,— 

“ To sleep thro’ terms of mighty wars, 

And wake on science grown to more, 

The secrets of the brain, the stars, 

As wild as aught of fairy lore,’”— 
doubtless expresses a scheme of Pythagorean 
existence, to the attractions of which no one 
of liberal and cultivated mind could possibly 
be insensible. ‘Were we, however, to be re- 
served for such a fate, our curiosity, on 
emerging from our Ephesian cave, would 
hardly be confined to the questions whether 
the true seat of life had been discovered by 
anatomical research, or whether pilots of the 
purple twilight had succeeded in establishing 
a regular system of trans-aérial communica- 
tion. Our egotism, we suspect, would prompt 
us to ascertain, not only what our descend- 
ants were doing in literature, scienco, and 
philosophy, but what they thought of the 
acquisitions of ourselves and our forefathers 
in these departments ; whether the invention 
of steam-engines and electric telegraphs was 
still looked back to as a wonderful achieve- 
ment; whether Aristotle and Bacon were still 
thought good subjects for mental exercita- 
tion; whether a smoother and terser versifier 
had rendered the L’ssay on Man obsolete, or 
a profounder delineator of the human heart 
had beggared the fame of Hamlet and Othello. 
Especially should we desire to know how 
our own contemporaries were estimated ; 
whether the author of J’rederick the Great 
was still revered as a prophet, or had become 
derided as a charlatan; whether the laureate 
was still dear to impulsive youth and thought- 
ful manhood, or was banished to the shelf 
with Donne and Cowley; whether Dickens 
occupied the place of Fielding or of Richard- 
son; whether some more brilliant rhetorician 
had arisen to outshine the splendid reputa- 
tion of Macaulay. A lurking doubt will 
sometimes obtrude itself as to the durability 
of some of the fame which now fills our vision, 
and satisfies our approval. As we look back 
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to remoter epochs, we see how few columns 
are left standing of temples that once at- 
tracted crowds of worshippers; and how the 
sculptured frieze and gay capitals of their 
fellows are trodden into dust, or carted away 
to form the materials of newer and less dig- 
nified structures. And, with that tendency 
to depreciate our immediate surroundings, 
which, philosophers tell us, is one of the 
subtler idola of the human mind, we fancy 
how future ages will wonder at our false taste 
and feverish enthusiasm, will deny to the 
writers we worship the station we are natu- 
rally disposed to allot to them; and, instead 
of placing their period in the rank of excep- 
tional literary epochs, like the ages of Peri- 
cles, Augustus, and Queen Anne, will con- 
cede to it a position of only secondary and 
average merit. But, whatever uncertainty 
we may feel as to our own age, few will be 
disposed to deny, that the first thirty years 
of this century may justly claim to be an ex- 
ceptional epoch such as those we have named, 
About the men who illustrated that period, 
there was, for the most part, a mutual knowl- 
edge, if not a sympathetic union, which, in 
spite of certain famous quarrels, seems to 
have produced a community of feeling, en- 
abling them to make a much deeper impres- 
sio1 as a body, and take a much stronger 
hold on the public mind, than merely isolated 
celebrities would havedone. Amid the wide 
diversity of authors who flourished between 
1810 and 1830, there is a sort of common 
stamp, which it would be very difficult pre- 
cisely to define in words, but which all who 
are conversant with them will readily retog- 
nize. Those who stand most apart from the 
rest,—such as Wordsworth and Coleridge,— 
are those who have run over, so to speak, into 
our own time, and continue to influence us 
down to the present day. That they stood 
apart from the rest, seems to have resulted 
more from the peculiarities of their social 
position than from the bent of their poetic 
genius. One was poor, and the other had 
simple tastes and a peculiar theory of life. 
But if the one had been in easy circum- 
stances, and the other could have been in- 
duced to quit the society of wagoners and 
pedlers, and mix with his equals in London, 
or elsewhere, the author of Remorse might 
have produced some good original plays, in- 
stead of “improving” Schiller; and the au- 
thor of the Excursion might, instead of The 
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Borderers, have given us tales from the 
streets of London as well told as those which 
he has associated with Salisbury Plain. The 
rest of the men who formed the brilliant 
galaxy of which only a few faint and flicker- 
ing stars now remain, had all a certain 
worldly tone about them, the natural out- 
growth of a time which had seen great 
changes and surprising revolutions of for- 
tune—which had suffered every alternation 
of national feeling, and had had presented 
to it objects and circumstances capable of ex- 
citing the most varied passions. The break- 
ing-up of the whole system of the eighteenth 
century, political, moral, and wxsthetic, gave 
vent to a flood which first devastated and 
then enriched, and from whose deposit sprang 
every kind of intellectual produce.* The 
remarkable man who has just passed away 
from us, by the somewhat formal cast of his 
works and the abstract gravity of their tone, 
their elucidation of principles instead of the 
delineation of persons, belonged perhaps 
rather to his predecessors than his contem- 
poraries; by his spirit of free inquiry and 
his dissatisfaction with received opinions he 
was a child of the age; his impartiality and 
candor were his own. Though we may feel 
just doubts whether the historians who are 
now most popular among us would, on our 
imaginary resuscitation in another age, be 
still found in the enjoyment of their popu- 
larity, we cannot help believing that the his- 
torian of our Constitution and of European 
Literature will, to a very distant date, indeed, 
continue to command the same steady meas- 
ure of solid appreciation which has long been 
universally conceded to him. To those who 
are disposed to lament—sometimes not with- 
out reason—the present condition of much 
of our literature, and the frivolousness which 
is often asserted to have crept over it to the 
detriment of what is manly and reputable in 
popular taste, few more encouraging signs 
could be pointed out than the extensive sale 
of Hallam’s works, the unquestioned posi- 
tion he has gained among desultory readers 
as well as serious students, and the degree 
to which his views have leavened all books 
which are even remotely connected with the 
subjects he has treated. In his whole career 
there is something peculiarly satisfactory to 


* Since writing the above, we have met with a 

massage in Hallam's works, where the same topic 
is interestingly enlarged upon; Literature of Ju- 
rope, parti., ch. vi., § 13. 
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contemplate. It has not, indeed, the interest 
of those lives which show us the gradual rise 
through the mere force of intellect of an ob- 
secure individual toa high station, “ breaking 
his birth’s invidious bar,” and “ grappling 
with the evil star of circumstance;” but, on 
the other hand, it has none of those dark 
spots and doubtful periods which have been 
the portion of so many literary heroes, which 
their biographers hurry over with nervous 
rapidity, or veil in unintelligible platitudes 
and insincere excuses. In inquiring into the 
events of his life there may be much that is 
obscure or uninteresting, but we are put off 
with no shuffling concealments, no reluctant 
acknowledgments, leaving, perhaps, slight 
yet indelible stains on the fair fame of those, 
whom, for their writings alone, we should 
have held in all love and reverence. Few 
things are more painful than to discover that 
the cleverest may be the most intemperate— 
that the “ greatest and the wisest ” may be 
also the “‘ meanest of mankind,” and that the 
book which has warmed our heart, enlight- 
ened our reason, or peopled our imagination 
with beautiful forms, was written by a hand 
which we could never grasp in friendship, 
and conceived by a mind to which all that 
would most thoroughly repel and annoy us 
in art or character was equally familiar and 
equally welcome. The story of Hallam— 
though “story there is none to tell,” except 
in the most meagre sense of the word—pre- 
sents no such Mezentian union of intellectual 
and moral qualities. The fruit might not, 
perhaps, be the sunniest in bloom or the 
largest on the tree, but it was fair and round, 
sound and wholesome, without a speck or a 
flaw, and better ripened than some of its 
more conspicuous companions. In that pro- 


| tracted life there is not, we firmly believe, a 


single transaction which would not bear the 
most searching light of day, nor would the 
most intimate friends of the deceased have 
any thing to conceal except those actions 
which the good man does by stealth, and 
would be least of all desirous to find reckoned 
asa part of hisfame. Itis rather because we 
desire to record our testimony to the worth 
of his private, and the high excellence of his 
literary, character, than with the expectation 
of bringing forward any fact of material im- 
portance which has not been noticed in the 
newspapers, that we devote a few pages to 
the uneventful life of Henry Hallam. 
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He was born about 1778; where, we have 
not been able to discover, nor is it of much 
importance, for his was not the romantic 
kind of fame which suggests pilgrimages to 
tombs, and invests localities with a halo of 
imaginative association. His father, the 
Rev. John Hallam, was educated at King’s 
College, Cambridge, taking his degree of 
B.A. in 1753, of M.A. in 1756, of §.T.P. in 
1781. He became Dean of Bristol, and fi- 
nally one of the Senior Canons of Windsor, 
in the enjoyment of which office he died on 
the 30th August, 1811, and was buried in 
St. George’s Chapel. He had one other 
child, a daughter, who died unmarried, be- 
tween ten and twenty years since. Mrs. 
(John) Hallam died somewhere about the 
ed 1830. Henry Hallam was educated at 

ton, and the Mus@ Etonenses contain some 
of his compositions. He afterwards went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he is said to 
have gone by the nickname of “the doc- 
tor.” He took his degree in 1799. Of his 
life for the next six years we have no certain 
information, beyond the fact that he lived in 
London, and began to study law, but he 
never practised at the bar, and the line of 
his reading was rather of an historical and 
constitutional than strictly forensic charac- 
ter. 
in the pages of the then young and formida- 
ble Edinburgh Review. Horner writes, in 


1805, to Jeffrey, that “ Hallam will review | 


Ranken’s History of France,” adding, that 
he was “an able man, full of literature and 
historical knowledge.” * The review ap- 
peared in the eleventh or twelfth number of 
the Edinburgh (vol. 6). It is well and care- 
fully written, and there are no marks about 
it of an untried hand; nor, what is more 
remarkable, is there any of the slashing 
severity for which the Leview was then so 
remarkable. 


author, but there is candor and discrimina- 
tion shown throughout, and the judicial im- 
partiality for which Hallam was always dis- 
tinguished is as evident there as in his later 
compositions. It is, on the whole, a model 
of what a review article of the kind, which 
does not aim at being an independent essay, 
should generally be, and it is to be regretted 
that, probably through the eye which review- 
ers now have to ultimate republication, the 
frequency of such articles has so greatly di- 
minished. 

The next occasion on which Hallam’s name 
occurs in connection with the Hdinburgh is 
the article which subsequently furnished By- 
ron with material for his well-known sarcasm 


in the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, | 


“ Classic Hallam, much renown’d for Greek” 
* Quoted by the Duily News, Jan. 25, 1859. 


His first appearance in literature was | 


The reviewer is much more | 
thoroughly at home in this subject than the | 
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—with its accompanying note : “ Hallam re- 
viewed Payne Knight’s Taste, and was ex- 
tremely severe on some Greek verses there- 
in. It was not discovered that the lines were 
Pindar’s until the press rendered it impossi- 
ble to cancel the critique, which still stands 
an everlasting monument of Hallam’s in- 
genuity.” We have said, “in connection 
with” the Edinburgh, because it does not 
seem to be perfectly certain that Hallam was 
really the author of the article in question. 
The remainder of Byron’s note, which, re- 
ferring to a subsequent passage, says, that 
“‘ Hallam is incensed because he never dines 
at Holland House,” appears to imply that 
the parentage of the article on Knight had 
not been denied; and the annotation of 
Mr. Murray’s editor (1850), to the effect 
‘“‘that it cannot be necessary to defend the 
| great author of the Middle Ages from the 
Insinuation of the youthful satirist,” is not 
less ambiguous; especially as the same editor 
has in other cases elucidated, with unsparing 
research, throughout the book, all the other 
objects of Byron’s sarcasm. Assuming, 
however, that Hallam really was the author, 
the case is not, after all, a very flagrant one 
as regards scholarship, though it undoubt- 
edly wears a rather ludicrous aspect. The 
| article will be found in the seventh volume 
Of the Edinburgh Review (Jan., 1806). At 
p- 316 the reviewer gocs out of his way a 
little, perhaps, to find fault with Mr. Payne 
Knight’s scholarship. The latter had got 
into some dispute with one of the monthly 
periodicals, and had produced, as a sort of 
test of his classical attainments, a semi- 
dithyrambic version of the lines in Gray’s 
Bard, “ On a rock whose hoary brow,” etc. 
The reviewer criticised these lines pri- 
;marily as a translation, and in this respect 
| they are certainly very far from perfect. He 
also objected to one or two expressions as 
out of keeping with the period of Greek 
which the lines were presumed to imitate; 
adding, however, that, after all, they might 
be “ critic-traps,” and that there was, possi- 
bly, authority for their use. The only ex- 
ception to this cautious criticism were the 
words—‘“ The twelfth line is nonsense.” 
Now this line happened to be the only one 
which came from Pindar. It occurs nearly 
verbatim in the 10th Nemean Ode, line 75 
or 141. Itis scarcely necessary to say that 
the passage, as a whole, is not to be found 
in the Odes of that poet ; nor can any of the 
expressions in the remaining lines be even 
supported by his authority. But Mr. Payne 
| Knight had plucked a single feather from 
the wing of the Dircean swan and stuck it 
in his own cap, already adorned with some 
, rather scrubby quills from other sources, and 
‘the dissimilarity was not sufficient to mark 
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its origin. The line, like hundreds which 
might be quoted from the choruses of Greek 
plays, is obscure when separated from its 
context, and apparently forced in expression ; 
and, considered as a translation of Gray’s 
words, certainly is nonsense. But we do 
not gather that the reviewer found fault with 
it as being bad Greek, which is the impres- 
sion that the satirist would convey to any 
one who did not examine the matter for 
themselves. The criticism proves nothing 
more than that Hallam (if he wrote it) had 
forgotten his Pindar, not that he was a bad 
scholar, which so accurate a man was most 
unlikely to have been. And the pretension 
to criticise what he did not thoroughly un- 
derstand, was one to which his mind was at 
all times peculiarly averse. 

It is not generally known that during 
great part of his life Hallam was a govern- 
ment official with a permanent appointment, 
and that on its abolition he enjoyed a pen- 
sion for the remainder. We have heard, 
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tion which he always retained, though after- 
wards in a more good-humored form. He 
was persuaded to take part in the festivities 
going on, and to appear in the character of 
Arcas in the English tragedy of Orestes— 
the hero being assigned to William Spencer, 
afterwards celebrated as the “ Poet of Soci- 
ety.” When Hallam presented himself to 
the audience in a night-shirt, painted with 
a Grecian border, and with a fillet round his 
black hair, he looked so well, and attracted 
so much attention and applause, that he re- 
laxed somewhat of his rough and contradic- 
tory manner. He began to enjoy the slight 
social distinction he had gained, and, with- 
out losing his studious habits, entered more 
and more into general company, where he 
speedily assumed the position to which his 
real kindness of heart, sincerity of behavior; 
and fund of information really entitled him. 

From this period his career seems to have 
continued in an uninterrupted course in the 
line which he had marked out for himself, 





but cannot vouch for the fact, that his father | only varied by occasional travel and the 
had written a political pamphlet which was | constant domestic affliction which formed 
considered to have done good service to the | the one dark thread in his texture of life. 
Ministry of the day, and that, being offered | Several children—nine, we think, in all— 
further ecclesiastical preferment, he declined | were born to him, of whom only four, Ar- 
it, and requested an appointment for his son. | thur, Henry, Helen, and Julia, lived beyond 
At all events, Henry Hallam was a Commis- | infancy. From the contemplation of his 
sioner of Stamps, and, we believe, enjoyed | bereavements he turned with more con- 
a comfortable income in virtue of his office. | stancy and ardor to literature, and in it he 
The appointment took place some time be-| seems to have found absorbing occupation, 
fore 1807. On Jan. 21 of that year, he was | and such measure of solace as it can yield. 
married at Clevedon Church, Somerset, to|The publication of the Middle Ages took 
the eldest daughter of Sir Abraham Elton, | place in 1818; and it was favorably reviewed 
Bart., of Clevedon Court. Mr. Hallam took |in the Ldinburgh, and soon took the rank 
up his abode in Bedford Place, and began | which it has ever since occupied. Among 
quietly to devote himself to literature. His | works so excellent, it is, perhaps, the least 
lot would have been thoroughly happy but. satisfactory. The treatment is often dry, 
for the grief which even then began to over- | and the style harsh, and not mellowed into 
shadow his life, and the strokes of which did | the excellence it subsequently attained ; and 
not cease to repeat themselves till he had there are fewer brilliant passages to relieve 
attained old age. He had to deplore the | the disquisition than the other two works 
death of his first child, who survived his! exhibit. It is perhaps, also, both too long 
birth only one or two years. Arthur Henry | and too short; too long for a mere compen- 
Hallam, the most celebrated of his offspring, ‘dium, and too short for that amount of de- 
was not born till 1811. Quiet study, with tailed treatment which most readers find 
a view to the completion of the great work | necessary to fix important transactions in 
he had projected, seems now to have occu-/their memory. But its accuracy has re- 
pied most of his attention, only varied by ; mained unimpugned, and there are no facts 
the education of his infant son, who, at seven | or principles which ought to be known which 
years of age, showed the extraordinary pre- | will not be found stated or referred to in 
cocity which the promise of his manhood, | that comprehensive monument of industry 
though it confirmed, was not destined to ful-| and learning. To the objections sometimes 
fil. Hallam does not seem at this period to | urged against it, that it is wanting in glow 
have mingled much in society. The first we | and color, that it is not the place in which 
hear of him in the sphere in which he was; we should look for a brilliant reswmd of a 
afterwards so conspicuous was at a Christ-| character or a cleverly painted picture of 
mas party at Petersham. He is described | national manners, we give little heed. Un- 
as a dark-complexioned man of rather for- | doubtedly it is not a picturesque history as 
bidding aspect, not very pleasing manners, | that epithet is now understood, nor did its 
and with the disputatious habit of conversa-' plan admit of such treatment. It is some- 
s 
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thing far more valuable,—a deep investiga- 
tion of the principles and institutions whicn 
lay at the root of medieval, and in a great 
degree of modern, life, and of which their 
picturesque aspect is merely the outward 
exponent; and while topics of the latter kind 
are always certain from their attractiveness 
to find adequate treatment, it will probably 
be long before any one with equal industry 
and a mind of equal vigor will attempt to 
supersede the labors of Hallam. At the 
same time, the conscientiousness which in- 
duced him to publish the results of later 
reading in the form of supplemental notes, 
out of regard to previous purchasers, was, 
i a little overstrained, and we can 

ardly help regretting, that in his later 
years he should not rather have remodelled 
the whole work in the light of more modern 
inquiry, and amplified it in the points which 
he himself considered to have been too briefly 
discussed. 

The only occurrence of any moment which 
happened to him during the progress of the 
Constitutional History, on which he was at 
work from 1819 to 1826, was an accident 
which happened to him during a tour in 
Ireland. During a solitary ramble in the 
mountains near Killarney, he fell from a 
rock and fractured his thigh. We may im- 
agine what the confinement in a small inn, 
with the not very intelligent, though most 
kind, attendance of Irish servants, must 
have been to a man of his somewhat impa- 
tient temper. THis family joined him as 
‘soon as possible, but he was at one time in 
some danger, and was not able to return 
home for many weeks. We only advert to 
the circumstance with the object of intro- 
ducing two of his letters, which happen to 
have come into our hands. He was not an 
elaborate correspondent, and a collection of 
his epistles, could they be recovered, though 
they might throw light on his character, 
would hardly prove generally attractive. 
But it is always interesting to see one or 
two, just as a specimen of a man’s expres- 
sion in that particular way, though there 
may be little in them besides ; and we there- 
fore give copies :— 

“ Killarney, Oct. 23 [1825]. 

“My DEAR ,—A few weeks ago I must 
have given you a very indifferent account of my 
progress towards recovery; or rather, the word 
progress was utterly inapplicable, as my health 
and strength were fast failing. A change of 
treatment has, happily, reversed the picture. I 
have now for some time been gaining ground, 
latterly with much rapidity, and have every 

rospect of being speedily released from my 
ong confinement on the shores of Killarney, 
whose beauties, as you may suppose, have no 
attractions, when mingled, as they must ever be, 








with very unpleasant associations. The Cork 
packet sails weekly for Bristol, and on Tuesday, 
November 1, you may imagine us lodged on 
board. Itis our intention to sojourn ten days 
at Sir A. Elton’s, and afterwards to pass a week 
at Windsor; thus we shall not reach Wimpole 
Street till November is far advanced. 

“Twas grieved and shocked to hear of poor 
’s* imprisonment. To his feelings and 
habits what must a French prison have been ?— 
the total want of decent accommodation, and 
the society probably of some wretches in the 
same room—the utter misery, shame, and de- 
spair that must have oppressed him ;—the sum, 
if I understand right, was very small, so that 
some of his friends would surely have released 
him at once on application. I know nothing 
since but that he is at Calais. It seems now 
most desirable that he should join his wife in 
Germany without delay,—his business abont the 
office will certainly be arranged, but probably 
not for some time, and he consumes his slender 
means by living anywhere at hisown cost. She 
must maintain him; she has the power. 

“Lydia t has been most kind in her anxiety 
about me. She, as well as Miss , recom- 
mended a newly contrived litter; but, not to 
mention that my purse is sufficiently bleeding 
already, I could not consider myself in want of 
such a resource, which is used by persons either 
with irrecoverably shattered limbs or in extreme 
debility. From the time I became capable of 
being transported in such a litter, I have had 
increasing hopes of moving in my own carriage. 

“Your lines on the Cur at St. Bernard are 
very pretty; so much so that I shall criticise, 
though there is little room for it. Ido not like 
the intermixture of trochaic, seven-syllable lines. 
You will cut me down with authorities ; but it 
is a question of ear, and mine objects in this 
place, though not in others. ‘The last line but 
one seems harsh and ill expressed; it is, of 
course, easily mended. 

“Moore’s Life of Sheridan, so far as I can 
judge by newspaper extracts, for I see no new 
books, seems excellent. He is doubtless a very 
clever little fellow. I had not expected so much. 

“T lament your friend H——. So valuable 
a person must be regretted by those who knew 
him little, and 1 am now glad that such was my 
case. He leaves materials for a great work, 
probably to become useless. 

“My wife sends her kind love to your circle. 
Adieu! we shall meet happily, I trust, and to 
enjoy many happy hours before many weeks are 
past. Yours most truly, 

“HH. HALiam.” 


** Clevedon Court, Nov. 7 [1825]. 

“My pearn——,—We landed at the Hotwells 
between one and two in the morning on Satur- 
day, after encountering the severe gale of Thurs- 
day night, or rather Friday morning. For my- 
self, I have suffered little either by the journey 
or voyage; my wife had some very unpleasant 
hours during the latter. 

“It had been our design to make some little 








* One of his colleagues in the Stamp Office. 
t Miss Lydia White. 








stay here; but we find that Sir A. Elton is de- 
sirous to leave home; and we shall start for 
town on Thursday. Iam not sure that I may 
not still have recourse to surgical aid, for though 
the bone is tolerably strong, there is a degree of 
inflammation, or rather swelling and hardness 
of the whole limb, and especially that essential 
part, the knee, that I am unable to walk at all 
without my crutch. Whenever you come near 
Wimpole Street, you will find me established in 
my library. That foolish fellow M—— has put 
an advertisement in the Quarterly, for which I 
should like to break his head, as it exposes me 
to all kinds of silly questions. 

“Tam glad and surprised to hear from you 
that the Beacon is going on well; I thought its 
light long flickering, and guessed it might be 
on the point of extinction by common consent. 
But if you can blow it up, so much the better. 

“Remember me to your fireside, and believe 
me, My dear ——, 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“WW. HaLvam.” 


The year 1857 saw the publication of the 
Constiiutional History, and in the same year 
we find a tour of eight months in Italy and 
elsewhere with Arthur, now seventeen years 
of age,—during which the latter probably 
acquired the taste for Italian literature, 
which he afterwards pursued with much 
vigor and somesuccess. The Constitutional 
History was not long in provoking the hos- 
tility of those who had heard of Hallam’s 
intimacy at Holland House, and who imag- 
ined that he must share political sentiments 
to which he was in fact most strongly op- 
posed, and against which he argued with all 
the warmth of his nature even at the table 
of his entertainer.* In the Quarterly Re- 
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raries. It has since made him an object of 
“wooo interest to those whose lives have 

een spent, like his, in proving that there is 
no malice like the malice of a renegade. 
Nothing can be more natural or becoming 
than that one turncoat should eulogize an- 
other.” ‘Turncoat ” was, it will be remem- 
bered, the pleasant name by which the au- 
thor of Z'halaba was known among ths 
Whigs of the period. ‘ From turncoat 
Southey down to turnkey Lowe ”—is.a line 
occurring somewhcre in Byron, whose works 
would furnish abundance of parallel pas- 
sages. At the time, however, Hallam either 
did not know the authorship, or considered 
the responsibility of such attacks to rest 
entirely with the editor. For between him 
and Lockhart a breach existed which never, 
we imagine, was entirely healed. 

From the vast amount of reading which 
the History of European Literature must 
have required, it is probable that he began 
to prepare for it in 1829 or 1830. From 
that date till 1833 his life went on much as 
it had previously done. ‘To the surprise, 
probably, of his Quarterly Reviewer, he was 
a stanch opponent of reform, and his opin- 
ions, though historically on the popular side, 
were very far from being carried to the 
Whiggish extremes of the day. But a blow 
was impending—the heaviest, perhaps, of 
all which fell on his otherwise brilliant and 
fortunate life. Arthur Henry, his eldest 
surviving son, had given from his earliest 
years promise of a career of no common 
| brilliancy. He went through the common 
|rudiments of knowledge with unusual quick- 
/ness, produced “ several tragedies either in 





view for May [?], 1828 (vol. 27), appeared a | prose or verse,” when nine years old; and 
violent and abusive article, in which Hallam | showed, during his school life, along with 
was called a liar by implication, and taxed | less aptitude than might have been expected 
with “acrimony, arrogance, injustice, and | from him for classical studies, a remarkable 


ill-temper.” The reviewer could not but ad- 
mit the vigor of Hallam’s style, and the 
weighty manner in which he had treated his 
subject, but he is careful to allow him no 
other merit. The chief portion of the article 
was devoted to an elaborate and unsuccess- 
ful defence of Laud and Strafford, whose 
characters were then more of an open ques- 
tion than they are now. The authorship of 
the article is uncertain, but it is generally 
attributed to Southey; hesitatingly in an 
English, confidently in an American, biblio- 
graphic work which we have consulted. In 
Lord Macaulay’s well-known article (Zssays, 
vol. i.), which appeared in the September 
number of the Ldinburgh for the same year, 
we find a passage which seems to suppart 
the same belief: “ The defection of Strafford 
from the popular party contributed mainly 
to draw on him the hatred of his contempo- 


* Daily News. 


| facility in mastering the modern languages. 
| At seventeen he wrote papers in the Eton 
Miscellany, and more poems. At Cambridge 
the peculiar bent of his mind came out still 
more strongly in his distaste for mathemat- 
iics, his comparative neglect of Latin and 
| Greek, and his constant addiction to poetry, 
jand, above all, to metaphysics; which latter 
| subject he was ready to discuss with marvel- 
| lous acuteness and brilliancy at any hour of 
|the day or night. He competed for no prizes 
at Cambridge except those for English com- 
position, and in these his success was far 
beyond his years. On taking his degree he 
began the study of the law under his father’s 
guidance, not, however, altogether relin- 
quishing his other studies. His health, 
which had been delicate, seemed to have im- 
proved, and his spirits kept pace with the 
improvement. But, during a tour, which he 








took in Germany, during the autumn of 
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1833, all these hopes were suddenly brought 
toaclose. On the 15th September the two 
were at an hotel in Vienna. Arthur had 
suffered from a slight fever, and when his 
father went down to the table d’héte, had de- 
clined to’ accompany him, and, throwing him- 
self on the sofa in a careless attitude, closed 
his eyes. Mr. Hallam, on his return, was 
shocked to observe that no change had taken 
place in his position. He waited a short 
time, when, finding the suspense unbearable, 
he went up and touched the reclining form. 
It was cold. Death had taken place instan- 
taneously, no doubt, at the moment when he 
lay down to rest. ‘The cause of death was a 
rush of blood to the head, “ and subsequent 
examination showed a weakness of the cer- 
ebral vessels, and a want of energy in the 
heart,” fully sufficient to account for the un- 
expectedly fatal termination of an appar- 
ently trifling disorder. Almost literally, in 
the words of the poet who has hung round 
the tomb of the deceased a nobler garland 
of elegy than friendship ever twined before,— 


““ 


in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept.” 





“ The remains of Arthur,” says his father, 
in the memoir printed for private circulation 
shortly after his death, and from which we 
have already quoted, ‘‘ were brought to Eng- 
land and interred on the 8d of January, 
1834, in the chancel of Clevedon Church in 
Somersetshire, . . . a place selected by the 
editor, not only from the connection of kin- 
dred, but on account of its still and seques- 
tered situation on a lone hill that overhangs 
the Bristol Channel.” Tennyson reminds 
us, how in his dead friend’s 


“ 





place of rest 
By that broad water of the west,” 


the rising moon streams through the win- 
dows, lighting up in succession the letters 

his name and the short number of his 
years, till, as the night wanes, 


¢ _—- the mist is drawn 


A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the chancel like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn.” 


In another passage we are reminded, with 
@ curious amount of physiological accuracy, 
how— 


“The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no more; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore 
And in the heaving of the wave. 
“There twice a day the Severn fills, 
The salt sea water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills.” 


The “lone hill that overhangs the Bristol 
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Channel” is the one alluded to in the words 
of which many, perhaps, who sing them or 
hear them sung, do not know the full bear- 
ing and significance :— 
“ And the stately ships go on 

‘To their haven under the hill; 

But oh, for the touch of a vanish’d hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


That the father and the friend of Arthur 
Hallam were not the only ones who had 
cruclly to mourn his loss, the readers of Jn 
Memoriam will well recollect. In the Re- 
mains to which we have referred are printed 
many poems addressed to that friend’s sister, 
who was promised to him in marriage three 
years before his death, all of them instinct 
with manly tenderness and thoughtful pas- 
sion, and far superior in the elevation of 
their tone to the usual run of love-poems. 
To these, however, it would be out of place 
to do more than refer on the present occa- 
sion, especially as the whole memoir, on its 
appearance several years since, formed the 
subject of articles in more than one of the 
reviews. But Tennyson’s most deeply med- 
itated volume is not easily understood with- 
out some knowledge of the events of the life 
to which it relates. We may, however, take 
leave to adduce in partial illustration of it a 
short poem of Arthur Hallam’s, which it is 
difficult to believe that the laureate had not 
in his mind during the composition of one 
of its most popular sections. Those who 
will refer to the lines beginning— 


“ Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright,” 


will detect the slight correspondences of 
thought and feeling to which we allude :— 


A SCENE IN SUMMER. 


“ Alfred, I would that you beheld me now 
Sitting beneath a mossy ivied wall 
On a quaint bench, which to that structure 


te) 

Winds an accordant curve. Above my head 
Dilates immeasurable a wild of leaves, 
Seeming reccived into the blue expanse 
That vaults this summer noon: before me 


ies 

A lawn of English verdure, smooth and 
bright, 

Mottled with fainter hues of early hay, 

Whose fragrance, blended with the rose per- 
fume 

From that white flowering bush, invites my 
sense 

To a delicious madness—and faint thoughts 

Of childish years are borne into the brain 

By unforgotton ardors waking now. 

Beyond, a gentle slope leads into shade 

Of mighty trees, to bend whose eminent crown 

Is the prime labor of the pettish winds, 

That now in lighter mood are twirling leaves 

Over my feet, or hurrying buterflies, 





. 
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And the gay humming things that summer 
loves, 
Thro’ the warm air, or altering the bound 
Where yon elm shadows in majestic line 
Divide dominion with the abundant light. 
June, 1831. 





Mr. Hallam, in the memoir prefixed to the 
Remains, speaks of himself as one “ whose 
eyes must long be dim with tears, and whose 
hopes on this side the tomb are broken down 
forever.” On the last day of the year in 
which he lost his son, died the intimate 
friend to whom are addressed the letters 
given a few pages back, and whose counsel 
had been of essential service to him on one 
very trying occasion. The following letter, 
in reply to the announcement of his decease, 

Nudes touchingly to his own sorrow :— 


“ Wimpole Street, Sunday, [ Jan. 1834]. 

“My pear Caprain ,—I very little an- 
ticipated, when your father, in that friendship 
he ever displayed towards me, sympathized with 
my great loss, that I should so soon have to 
deplore that of his family, in so excellent a hus- 
band and father, and my own in one who, for 
more than twenty years, has been my intimate 
companion and friend. It is needless to tell 
those who have so often seen us together, how 
deeply I regret, how seriously I shall miss him, 
and how reverently I shall cherish his memory. 

“His last illness was so short and unex- 
pected, that we are tempted almost to forget 
that his years had already been protracted be- 
yond the usual limit; the remainder of his life 
would have been more or less a decline of na- 
ture. Though lost too soon for his family and 
friends, the lapse of'a very few winters must have 
brought on their present misfortune. There is 
a deeper and more durable sorrow for those who, in 
the general course of nature, ought to have mourned 
for us. Lam radurned from a grave which would 
better have been opened for me. 

“TI hope to hear, as I have already heard, 
that your mother and sisters are tolerably well ; 
the former especially makes us anxious, as her 
health was last year precarious, though since 
perhaps more re-established. 

“JT should be obliged by your informing me 
of the day appointed for your father’s inter- 
ment ; and if any carriages of friends attend the 
procession, I hope you will permit mine to be 
of the number. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“H. Hatiam.” 

From the contemplation of his loss, Hal- 
lam turned to the completion of the first vol- 
ume of his Literary History. It came out 
in 1837, when its author was sixty years of 
age; to which, and to his recent bereave- 
ment, he alludes in the passage in the pref- 
ace, in which he laments the impossibility 
of exhausting his subject: ‘ EILOIEI, the 
modest phrase of the Grecian sculptors, well 
expresses the imperfection that attaches to 
every work of literary industry or of philo- 
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sophical investigation. But I have other 
| Warnings to bind up my sheaves while I may 
—my own advancing years, and the gather- 
ing in the heavens.” But the remainder of 
the work was already in a forward state, and 
the fourth volume was published in 1839. 
It was reviewed in the 72nd volume of the 
| Edinburgh, and in the 58th and 65th vol- 
|umes of the Quarterly, Review ; and the lat- 
| ter made amends for its former severity to 
the Constitutional History. Another loss, 
| however, had fallen upon him during the 
completion of the work ; his elder daughter, 
Helen, while apparently recovering from an 
‘illness, was struck down in the same instan- 
taneous manner as Arthur had been—at the 
age of twenty-one or twenty-two. ‘To this 
event Hallam apparently alluded in the final 
paragraph of the Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe. After thanking the public 
for its approbation, and acknowledging the 
probability of some errors,—‘ Yet,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ I cannot affect a doubt that I have 
contributed something to the general litera- 
ture of my country, something to the hon- 
orable estimation of my own name, and to 
the inheritance of those, if it is still for me 
to cherish that hope, to whom I have to be- 
queath it.” 

That hope was not destined to be literally 
fulfilled. In 1841, or thereabouts, we think, 
Mrs. Hallam died, in consequence of pros- 
tration of strength, following on a severe 
attack of influenza; sinking rapidly indeed at 
the last, but not falling, as has been stated, 
by the same sort of instantaneous stroke 
which had carried off Arthur and Helen. In 
1848 was published the Supplemental Notes 
to the Aliddle Ages, in which the author’s 
object was to reconsider the portions of the 
work which had been discussed by eminent 
writers since its publication, to illustrate and 
enlarge certain passages which had been im- 
perfectly or obscurely treated, and to ac- 
knowledge with freedom his own errors. 
Nothing is more pleasant in literary history 
than to observe the candor with which all 
thisis done. Throughout his works, indeed, 
it is remarkable with what perfect sincerity 
he meets objections which have been urged 
to any of his views, and how constantly he 
was bringing up his knowledge to the stand- 
ard of his age. ‘Two instances occur to us. 
The first is a long note on the recent cul- 
tivation of logical science, appended to his 
account of Bacon, in vol. ii. of the Litera- 
ture of Europe—in which he most candidly 
admits the inadequacy of his previous views, 
and at the same time shows a clearness of 
view and an appreciation of the questions 
at issue, such as many who devote much 
more time to the subject do not succeed in 
attaining. The other is a reply to Archdea- 
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con Hare’s Vindication of Luther, an attack 
which would have provoked the mildest dis- 

utant, but which Hallam answers with per- 

ect temper, though not without traces of 
having been put on his mettle by the fierce 
acrimony of his assailant. In the Supple- 
mental Notes, questions, involving, of course, 
much less party feeling, are discussed with 
a candor which it is to be wished could 
be imitated by some dazzling writers who 
endeavor to veil the refutation they have un- 
dergone by mere haughty silence or an ob- 
stinate reiteration of their disproved asser- 
tions. 

Verging as he might seem to be, at the 
age of seventy-two, to a serene and placid 
old age, illustrated by abundant fame, and 
cheered by the recollection of a useful, if 
not acompletely happy, life, Hallam was des- 
tine/l to drink almost to the dregs the cup 
of domestic affliction, and to experience, at 
a time when little can remain of this world’s 
satisfactions, the last of his many and bitter 
bereavements. Ienry Fitzmaurice, his only 
surviving son, was just called to the bar, 
having shown in his school and college life 
eed of almost equal intellectual bril- 
iancy with his elder brother, and in his | 
moral character not less sweetness of dispo- | 
sition. To him the lines which Tennyson | 
has applied to Arthur were also peculiarly 
applicable :— 
« And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unask’d in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face.” 





But he, too, was doomed to a similar fate. 
By an illness almost as sudden as that which 
carried off the rest of the family, the father 
was deprived of the one whom he had fondly 
hoped would transmit his name to posterity ; 
and with feelings more easily guessed than 
described, he laid him in Clevedon Church, 
by the side of his brother. 

Mr Hallam did not entirely give up soci- 
ety after the death of his son; but it was no 
longer yhat it had once been to him. The 
“wiser mind,” indeed, which shone through 
his decay, had no need, according to the 
language of Wordsworth, to 

“ Mourn less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind,”’— 
for it took away all that he most cared to 
live for, and it left behind keen sympathy 
with the achievements of others—a plenitude 
of well-worn fame, and no memories of 
wrong or injustice which could ever raise in 
his breast one pang of conscientious regret. 
And he began to stand more and more alone. 





Of his old and distinguished contemporaries, 
few beside Dean Milman and Mrs. Somer- | 
ville remained alive. Catherine Fanshawe, | 


Joanna Baillie, and Lydia White; Rogers 
and William Spencer, and Sydney Smith 
were all gone before,— 


‘“‘ Zerstoben war das freundliche Gedriinge, 
Verklungen, ach! der erste Wiederklang ; ” 
and the generation which was growing up 
around him could not but regard him more 
with the colder reverence due to an estab- 
lished and almost historic reputation, than 
with the interest accorded to a still productive 
and more recent genius. But to literary pur- 
suits he still continued to devote himself, 
and in them no doubt found the solace which 
was the just reward of his long exertions. 
Until within the last few years he continued 
to read several hours during every day. 
About four or five years since, he was tem- 
porarily prostrated by a paralytic stroke, but 
from this the excellence of his constitution 
enabled him in a great measure to recover ; 
and the latter portion of his life was cheered 


;and soothed by the attentions of his sur- 


viving daughter, who shortly before had 
married Colonel Cator, of Pickhurst Park, 
near Bromley; at whose house alternately 
with his own in Wilton Place, he continued 
to reside till his death. He did not die 
without having seen his grandchildren ; but, 
as yet, he has no male descendant. 

We have touched incidentally on his char- 


| acter in noticing the events of his life: but 


one or two points may be added. His 
works, with their mask of austerity covering 
a restrained enthusiasm, were the faithful 
mirror of his social character, which, how- 
ever disputatious and contradictory on the 
surface, was full of genial warmth and 
thorough honesty of purpose. He was often 
silent in company, especially in his earlier 
days, for he was not a man to speak unless 
he had something to say, and even then he 
did not care to engage in discussion except 
with those who would fully appreciate what 
he could bring. The writer in the Daily 
News describes him, apparently from per- 
sonal observation, as being in his late years 
a gossip, and sometimes an imprudent one. 
We should hardly have supposed this to 
have been the case, though it would be true 
to say that his remarks were often caustic, 
and more thoroughly to the point than would 
have been liked by those who were the sub- 
jects of them. But the truth was, he hed 
little patience with mediocrity, and still less 
with social pretenders of any kind, whom he 
would assail and turn inside out with a pit- 
iless logic which left no room for defence, 
escape, or retaliation. But this unmerciful 
temper was never shown except on occasions 
when some Philistine or sciolist required, as 
Carlyle says in Sartor Resartus, to be “ per- 
suaded into silence,” and when the “ discom- 
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fiture of such dialetic marauder was visibly 
felt as a benefit by most.” 

The Daily News remarks that ‘he used to 
complain er of the sameness of 
luxury at London dinner-tables, and say 
how necessary it was now and then to dine 
on a plain joint at home, to keep up his ap- 
petite at all.” His own tastes were certainly 
simple, yet he was fond of quoting with ap- 
probation the advice of one of his friends 
who had reached a great age, and who used 
to maintain that, in our artificial London 
life, a “ plain joint was the most pernicious 
thing that could be eaten,” and that a ju- 
dicious adherence to side dishes was the only 
means of preserving one’s digestion. Hal- 
lam himself had he troubled himself about 
such matters beyond a passing jest at table, 
would ptobably have sympathized in the 
complaints which have recently found vent, 
of the stereotyped fashion of “ company 
dinners.” On one occasion, at a quiet but 
pleasant house, where he was long a most 
welcome and honored guest, a slight innova- 
tion had been attempted upon the estab- 
lished routine. “Do you think, Mr. Hal- 
lam,” said the hostess, rather timidly, as the 
covers were removed,—“ do you think you 
can eat roast pig?” ‘Roast pig,” replied 
the great historian ; “indeed I can and will. 
This is the sixth week of the season; I have 
dined out nearly every day; and at every 
table, with the exception of yours, I have 
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been offered saddle of mutton and boiled 
fowls, boiled fowls and saddle of mutton, 
till I detest the sight of them. You are the 
most sensible woman in London, and I shall 
show my gratitude by dining entirely on 
pig,” which he accordingly did, to the great 
relief of his entertainer’s anxiety. A few 
anecdotes of him may probably come out 
when his friends begin to search their memo- 
ries, but he was not a man of whom such 
stories would give any just or clear impres- 
sion. His conversation could not be called 
witty or brilliant ; it was simply the talk of 
a man of vigorous and acute intellect on 
whatever happened to come before him, 
without the slightest attempt at display of 
any kind, but always worth hearing, and in- 
teresting, from the extreme freshness which 
he showed on even recent subjects, and 
which kept him young in heart to the last. 
Unless political changes should place as 
wide a gulf between the system under which 
our children will live, and that under which 
we have been nurtured, as the French Revo- 
lution did between the ancient and modern 
régimes, his works will live as long as the 
institutions flourish, of which they trace the 
origin and development. As for his personal 
character,—quidquid in illo amavimus, manet 
mansurumque est in animis hominum,—per- 
haps also, should he meet hereafter with a 
sufficiently worthy biographer,—in «terni- 
tate temporum, viid rerum. 





Tue PanteLreGRaPi.—The Pays contains 
an account of a visit paid by the emperor of the 
French last week to the establishment of M. 
Froment, fur the purpose of witnessing several 
new experiments in electricity, and particularly 
of observing the working of the pantelegraph 
of the Abbé Caselli, of Florence, which repro- 
duces with the most complete accuracy, as ex- 
actly as can be done by a photograph, every 
species of writing or drawing. His majesty 
watched with the greatest interest the reproduc- 
tion of the facsimiles of the despatches, effected 
in his presence, on two machines separated by a 
resistance equivalent to two hundred kilometres 
of telegraphic lines, and heard the explanations 
which the inventor gave of the theory of his ap- 
paratus. Amongst the despatches was one on 
which there was seen faithfully produced the im- 
perial eagle, encircled by the following words: 
**May God bless the emperor; may God pre- 





serve him for the glory of France, for the liber 
ation of Italy, and for the happiness of the 
world.” 

Napoleon the Third accepted from M. Caselli 
the despatch and drawing thus reproduced, as 
well as the originals, expressing to that gentle- 
man his great admiration of an invention which 
appeared destined completely to renew, with 
immense advantages, the discovery of the tele 
graph itself. 

It is worthy of mention that M. Caselli had 
already made, three years ago, at Florence, ex- 
periments with his machinery, to which allusions 
have been made in the public journals; but he 
has introduced so many ameliorations into his 
invention, with a view of making it completely 
practical, that the machines just constructed by 
M. Froment, in compliance with his directions, 
are quite capable of being put in operation on 
the telegraphic lines already in existence. 
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HEYNE. 
A STORY OF THE PURSUIT OF LEARNING 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. 

THOUGH it is possible some of our readers 
have heard of the great German scholar 
Heyne, it is very likely that many of them 
know but little of him beyond his name; 
and still fewer, perhaps, are aware of the ad- 
verse circumstances in which he was born 
and educated, and fought his way eventually 
to the place of high distinction which he at- 
tained among the learned men of his time 
and country. The story of his life is by no 
means an uncommon one; but often as the 
struggle of intellectual power with outward 
difficulties has been illustrated in the experi- 
ences of other men, it may be confidently 
said that it was never illustrated more re- 
markably than in the case of this eminent 
personage, of whom we here propose to fur- 
nish a slight and cursory biography. The 
particulars to be related may be presumed 
to have an interest for all manner of readers ; 
nor will the example exhibited in the deline- 
ation be without its value on the score of 
practical instructiveness. i 

Christian Gottlob Heyne was the son of 
poor parents, whose worldly condition was 
sometimes verging on positive destitution. 
His father was a hand-loom weaver in the 
town of Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony; and 
it was his misfortune to live at a time when 
the manufactures of his country were de- 
clining, so that the whole class of craftsmen 
to which he belonged was sinking into mis- 
ery from the want of duly regulated employ- 
ment. The poor man was thrifty and indus- 
trious, and he seems to have had a thrifty 
and industrious wife ; yet with their united 
diligence and carefulness they were often 
sadly put to it to earn even the most scanty 
livelihood. The boy with whom we are here 
concerned was their eldest child, and was 
born in September, 1729. The first few 
years of his existence were probably not 
much chequered with hardships; but as he 
grew older, and the family increased, he not 
unfrequently experienced the bitterness of 
hunger, along with the miserable depression 
that attends that sad condition. ‘ The ear- 
liest companion of my childhood,” he says, 
‘was want; and my first impressions came 
from the tears of my mother, who had not 
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bread to give her children.” His was, in- 
deed, a dreary childhood; a childhood with- 
out childishness—gi~.d into a premature 
acquaintance with the hard realities of poy- 
erty. Instead of the toys and pleasant pas- 
times by which children are usually enter- 
tained, his young mind was occupied with 
household cares—with the shifts and expedi- 
ents and dull anxieties that are engendered 
by the pressure of daily want. In the care- 
worn faces of his parents he saw reflected 
their inward misery and discontent; and, 
through the action of an inevitable sympa- 
thy, his own soul was overshadowed with a 
corresponding sadness. 

One of the worst conditions of the Heyne 
household was the precariousness of the 
work, with a dependent precariousness of the 
wages on which it was necessitated to subsist. 
Often, after laboring through long, weary 
days, the poor weaver could not find a pur- 
chaser for the produce of his industry. 
Young Heyne could remember secing his 
mother “ wringing her hands and weeping” 
on Saturday nights, when the web of the 
father’s weaving could not be sold; and on 
such occasions he or one of his sisters would 
sometimes be sent out with the same piece 
of cloth to see if their helpless and innocent 
appearance would induce any of the dealers 
to buy it. Now and then the youngsters 
would be successful with their errand, though 
more frequently it proved only an additional 
disappointment. The work of the poorer 
sort of weavers was generally bought up by 
a class of traders not improperly called 
forestallers—hard, niggardly persons, who 
“bought in the cheapest market, and sold 
in the dearest,” and whose prices were often 
scandalously disproportioned to the reason- 
able value. Necessity, however, as Ileyne 
relates, commonly constrained the poor pro- 
ducers to sell their products for any thing the 
forestallers thought well to offer, and to make 
up the deficiency between price and value 
in starvation. The petty tyranny of these 
extortioners painfully laid hold cf the boy’s 
mind, and excited him to a state of unnatu- 
ral exasperation; so that, when afterwards 
at school he first heard of “ tyrannicide ” hoe 
felt powerfully disposed to take summary 
vengeance on these “ oppressors of the poor,” 
at whose hands he and those who were dear 
to him had so often sufferéd wrong. Cir- 
cumstances favorably guarded him from at- 
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tempting such an enterprise; but the fact 
that he ever conceived it, shows the sense of 
unendurable hardship and injustice under 
which the poor weaver’s family was strug- 
gling. 

It is much to the credit of Heyne’s parents 
that, notwithstanding their impoverished sit- 
uation, they did something to procure him a 
little education. At an early age he was 
sent to one of the humbler sort of schools, 
where he obtained the praise of learning 
more quickly than ordinary children of his 
years. Before he was ten years old he began 
to earn money for his school fees, by giving 
lessons in reading and writing toa neigh- 
bor’s child. When the common school course 
had carried him as far as he could -be ad- 
vanced by it, he became desirous of learning 
Latin; but as his parents could not afford 
to pay a teacher for this purpose, it did not 
appear likely that his wish could be ever 
gratified. Besides, his father could not un- 
derstand what use there could be in Latin 
to a weaver, his son being, according to his 
notions, destined to follow his own trade. 
The poor boy was grievously disappointed, 
and bore the signs of his distress for many 
days in his countenance so visibly, that when 
he was sent one day to a baker’s shop for a 
loaf, the sympathetic baker could not help 
asking him the cause of his discomposure. 
Young Heyne, after a burst of tears, made 
out to tell him; and the worthy man, kindly 
bidding him be comforted, sent him away 
happy with a most unexpected promise. The 
good baker was Hleyne’s godfather, and a 
man in easy circumstances; and being 
touched with the boy’s simple love of learn- 
ing, magnanimously offered to pay out of his 
own pocket the weekly sum required for the 
desired teaching, imposing in return only 
one condition upon the pupil; namely, that 
he should come to him every Sunday and 
repeat such part of the gospel as he had 
learned by heart: an arrangement which 
Heyne considered had one very good effect 
upon him, inasmuch as it exercised his mem- 
ory, and taught him to practise recitation 
without bashfulness. 

The lad was so elated by his unexpected 
good fortune, that in running home to com- 
municate it he triumphantly tossed his loaf 
up into the air, and by an unlucky mischance 
let it fall into a puddle; an accident which 
tended somewhat to moderate his spirits, 
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and make him think of the ulterior conse- 
quences that might follow from his careless- 
ness. The spoiling of a loaf of bread was 
a matter that could not expect to be passed 
over without rebuke in so straitened a home 
as his; and he was even seriously sorry for 
what had happened. However, the chidings 
he received were not very severe, as his 
mother was greatly pleased with the news 
he had to tell her. The father appears to 
have been less content, thinking possibly 
that the boy’s ambition was too high for 
him, and that such eagerness for learning in 
one so unfavorably conditioned could prove 
ultimately little better than the root of in- 
evitable disappointments. Nevertheless, the 
bey remained at school, making fair prog- 
ress in his studies; the respectable god- 
father continuing all along to pay the fees 
with commendable regularity. At the end 
of two years the schoolmaster discovered 
that the pupil had learned as much as he 
could teach him; and it now seemed likely 
that Heyne’s education was to be considered 
as complete. 

It was the natural desire of his parents 
that he should as soon as possible begin to 
do something to earn his bread, and with a 
view to this reasonable object he was sct to 
assist in weaving. Unhappily, as it seemed, 
the boy evinced an inveterate repugnance to 
the employment, and, in opposition to his 
father’s wishes, entertained a longing to get 
into the Grammar School of the town, where 
he hoped to prosecute with more effect the 
studies he had begun. Often, on passing 
by the schoolhouse, he would look up to the 
walls, and think of the hardship of being 
excluded from the advantages which, had 
he been more fortunately circumstanced, he 
might have there enjoyed! How thankfully 
would he have taken the place of any miser- 
able truant who was yearning to be delivered 
from the hated taskwork to which his dull 
brains were subjected; and even gladly would 
he have borne his stripes to have partaken 
of his privileges! But no chance of the sort 
was offered him; and the Tree of Knowledge 
standing so pleasantly in his sight seemed 
likely to stand unapproachable by him for- 
ever. <A good Providence, however, kindly 
ordered otherwise. An eccentric clergyman, 
who was Heyne’s second godfather, inci- 
dentally hearing of the boy’s unusual anxiety 
after learning, had the curiosity to send for 
him, for the purpose of testing his acquire- 
ments and capability by an examination. 
The result was satisfactory, and the good 
parson promised that he ‘should go to the 
town school,” and that he himself would pay 
the charges. 

Great, beyond expression, was Heyne’s 
happiness when this benevolent decision was 
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announced to him. It was a joy that made 
his young heart bound with exultation for 
which he had no utterance, save in silent 
salutary tears. On being admitted into the 
school, he was placed, with the master’s ap- 
probation, in the second class ; the members 
of which, however, did not teceive him with 
any great complacency. ‘ Weekly from in- 
fancy,” says he, “ pressed down with want 
and sorrow, having never had any cheerful 
enjoyment of childhood or of youth, I was 
still but small in stature, and my class-fel- 
lows, judging by appearances, had a very 
slight opinion of me.” Nevertheless, by 
“various proofs of diligence,” and the mas- 
ter’s good opinion, he shortly grew into a 
better reputation. His diligence, unhappily, 
was a good deal hampered by a want of 
books. Sebastian Seydel, the eccentric 
clergyman, appears to have kept his prom- 
ise somewhat too closely to the letter; he 
paid the quarterly fees, provided the pupil 
with the customary blue cloak, and gave him 
& number of useless volumes that were lying 
on his shelves; but to supply him with ap- 
propriate school-books he had not considered 
to be any part of his undertaking. The truth 
is, the worthy Sebastian was often short of 
cash, and could not fairly be expected to do 
so much as might have been hoped from him 
had his personal means becn more abundant. 
He was probably as liberal as he could well 
afford to be; and one must not treat his 
memory unkindly, because his liberality of 
intention was more magnificent than his 
performance, and that while professing to 
assist an aspiring scholar in extremity, he 
left him unprovided with the implements 
that were needful to his progress. 

To get through his appointed lessons, 
Heyne, thus impeded, had every day to 
borrow the books of some of his class-fel- 
lows, and to copy out such parts as he was 
engaged upon; ‘a practice,” it has been 
observed, “ which, though it kept him in a 
manner always more or less dependent, was 
not unserviceable so far as progress in study 
was concerned.” He got on better than 
could have been expected of almost any- 
body else in a similar situation; yet, much 
as he strove to advance himself, he found it 
very difficult to proceed successfully, held 
down as he was by nearly every sort of want, 
vexation, and discouragement. It was not 
long before he discovered that the Chem- 
nitz Grammar School was not so admirable 
an institution as he had formerly fancied 
it. “The school-course,” he says, “was 
bad; nothing but the old routine—vocables, 
translations, exercises: all without spirit or 
any proper purpose.” Nevertheless, in the 
course of time he attained a tolerable pro- 
ficiency. He became competent to write 
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Latin and Greek verses, so as even to ren- 
der in that shape the discourses which he 
heard at church ; and along with this accom- 
plishment some “ray of hope,” having ref- 
erence to a still higher advancement, began 
to shine within his mind. But what most 
contributed to raise his self-respect and con- 
fidence was a little incident of success ina 
school examination, which won for him the 
passing approbation of Dr. Theodor Kriiger, 
the chief inspector of schools. This learned 
theologian, calling at Chemnitz in his round 
of visitations, caused the various classes in 
the Grammar School to be examined in his 
presence, and in the course of the proceedings 
incidentally put the question, Who among 
the scholars could tell him what might be 
made by way of anagram from the word 
Austria? It seems that this whim had en- 
tered the inspector’s head from the cireum- 
stance that some such anagram, having ref- 
erence to the first Silesian war, and reckoned 
extremely happy, had recently appeared in 
a certain newspaper. As none of the boys 
knew what an anagram was, the doctor had 
to explain the nature of anagrams in general, 
and to mention one or two illustrative exam- 
ples. Heyne, however, was the only one 
among the scholars who was able to turn 
this information to account; and having 
puzzled the matter over in his head a little, 
ventured to offer, by way of answer to the 
question, Vastari! ‘This differed somewhat 
from the newspaper anagram, and of course 
was all the better. ‘So much greater was 
the superintendent’s admiration; and the 
more as the successful aspirant was a little 
boy on the lowest bench of the secunda.” 
Dr. ‘Theodor expressed approval in strong 
and decisive terms, but in so doing he set 
the entire school about the ears of Heyne, 
‘“‘as he stoutly upbraided them with being 
beaten by an infimus.” 

This was an unfortunate turn of things; 
but, nevertheless, it was this ‘ pedantic ad- 
venture,” as Heyne calls it, which first gave 
an impulse to the development of his powers. 
He now began to take some little credit for 
himself, and, in spite of all the entanglements 
of his situation, resolved on struggling for- 
ward. Still, he tells us, he had “‘a thousand 
humiliations and disquietudes” to contend 
with. His pedantic patron, Sebastian Sey- 
del, perversely interfered with his studies, 
insisting on making him waste his time in 
writing Latin verses before he was ade 
quately prepared for such exercises by a 
thorough grounding in grammatical princi- 
ples; his parents, too, were discontented 
with him, his father in particular, thinking 
that learning Latin was sheer idleness, and 
that the boy ought to stick to weaving, and 
thereby begin to earn his bread; and there 
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degradation, under which no cheerful thought | 


or clevating sentiment could take root and 
grow up to good results in the formation of 
his mind or character. All this kept him in 
a constant state of anxiety and depression, 
and hindered him from exhibiting the men- 
tal improvement he was making to any visi- 
ble advantage. ‘A timorous, bashful, awk- 
ward carriage,” he says, ‘“‘shut me out from 
ail exterior attractions. Where could I learn 
good manners, elegance, a right way of 
thought? Where could I attain any culture 
for heart and spirit?” Lacking these things, 
he already felt that his utmost diligence 
amidst his books would but imperfectly con- 
tribute to his permanent advancement. How- 
ever, steadily pursuing the course on which 
he had entered, he found an opportunity at 
length of turning his acquirements to ac- 
count, ina manner which afforded him the 
means of obtaining some little training of 
the kind he so much needed. A young gen- 
tleman belonging to the polite circles of 
Chemnitz required a temporary tutor to help 
him through the elements of the languages ; 
and H[eyne, being heard as a painstaking 
and deserving youth, sufficiently qualified 
for the work in question, was sent for, and 
engaged on terms which he was very thank- 
ful to accept. From this point the poor 
struggling scholar begins to bear himself in 
a more confident and independent manner 
than had previously been his wont. “As 
these private lessons,” says he, “ brought 
me in a gulden monthly [that is to say, about 
two-and-sixpence sterling], I now began to 
defend myself a little against the grumbling 
of my parents. Iitherto, I had been in the 
habit of doing work occasionally, that I 
might not be told I contributed nothing to 
the earning of my bread; clothes and oil for 
my lamp I had earned by teaching in the 
house; these things I could now relinquish; 
and thus my condition was in some degree 
improved. On the other hand, I had the 
opportunity of seeing persons of better edu- 
cation. I gained the good-will of the fam- 
ily; so that, besides the lesson hours, I gen- 
erally lived there. Such society afforded me 
some culture, extended my conceptions and 
opinions, and also polished a little the rude- 
ness of my exterior.” 

Whilst striving in this way to keep his 
head above his difficulties, Heyne was sus- 
tained by the hope of some day entering 
the university of Leipzig. Old Sebastian, 
always liberal in foreshadowing prospective 
furtherances, had promised to assist him in 
getting thither when the proper time should 
come; and it is thought that he would have 
done so with the greatest pleasure had his 
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'good intentions alone been sufficient for the 
occasion; but for such an object some outfit 
and a portion of ready money were required, 
and these our friend Sebastian could not be 
prevailed upon to give. The reader will 
think that it had been better if he had not 
been so liberal with his promises, as, for 
Heyne, there was elsewhere no resource. 
Feeling the urgency of the case, the latter 
appears to have become troublesome with 
importunity; and, wearied at length by this, 
his patron determined to bestir himself in the 
matter; which accordingly he did, by direct- 
ing his assistant, who was then going to 
Leipzig, to take Heyne with him—the young 
student, of course, supposing that the univer- 
sity authorities had been apprized of his com- 
ing, and that the needful preparations had 
been settled in his behalf. The journey was 
performed by the two travellers in safety; 
but when Heyne made inquiries respecting 
the arrangements which he supposed had been 
made for him at the university, he found 
none whatever had been made, and more- 
over, that not a groschen of money had been 
provided for his support! This information 
the assistant gave him, and then left him at 
a lodging-house, to shift for himself in such 
way as his wits might chance to serve him. 
Fancy a youth without connections, in a 
strange place, shabbily attired, and destitute 
of books, with only “five shillings in his 
pocket,” set down in this way at the thres- 
hold of Leipzig University, and it will be 
seen that Heyne’s situation was one of the 
most forlorn and desperate that can be read- 
ily conceived. There is no wonder that he 
immediately fell sick, and longed to die; 
what hope could there seem to be in living? 
To die, however, was not his fate at present; 
dhough, as he says, he recovered only “ to 
fall into conditions of life wherein he became 
a prey to desperation.” How he contrived 
to live, much more how in such circum- 
stances he contrived to study, it is impossi- 
ble to make out with any clearness. The 
hapless Sebastian Seydel, it appears, did oc- 
casionally send him some irregular pittance, 
along with a good deal of unserviceable ad- 
vice, and a variety of discouraging admoni- 
tions. These latter might have been put up 
with, if the money given had been sufficient 
to forward Heyne in his studies, but it was 
not enough to support his mere existence. 
Being without the means of paying class- 
fees, it was only to what are called “ open 
lectures ” that the poor student could usually 
gain admission. Of the class-rooms of this 
kind, however, and of certain others where 
no great scrutiny of the attendants was ob- 
served, he appears to have availed himself 
pretty frequently—in some cases more freely 
than he was welcome. Whilst, in this way, 
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he was studying philosophy under Winkler, 
the frequency of his presence excited jeal- 
ousy among the students ; and one day they 
received him with a derisive scraping of the 
feet, which rendered him particularly un- 
comfortable. Not daring to venture back, 
he remained as though he intended to enrol 
himself among the regular members of the 
class; but when the beadle came to him 
some time afterwards, demanding the cus- 
tomary fee, he had “ many shifts to make 
before he could raise it.” 

Notwithstanding numerous applications, 
Heyne never could obtain any public assist- 
ance, such as is often granted at the German 
universities to poor scholars ; nor was there 
any thing in the way of “free tables” to 
which he was able to gain access. No one 
ever had to rely more thoroughly on his own 
resources, he being all along as near as pos- 
sible without any resource at all. For half 
a year together he would be left utterly 
without help; then, as if repenting of his 
heartless negligence, the incorrigible Sebas- 
tian would come to see him, and leave him 
with some trifling gratuity—though not -un- 
seldom he would return without giving him 
a penny. The best, and indeed the only 
friend he met with, was the poor servant- 
girl of the house at which he lodged. She, 
pitying his extreme necessity, brought forth 

er scanty savings, and mercifully preserved 
him from starvation. “Could I but find 
thee,” he said, in after years, when better 
fortune had attended him—* could I but 
‘find thee, even now, thou good and pious 
soul, that I might repay thee for what thou 
then didst for me!” How he was sustained 
under such pressing misery Heyne declares 
to be to himself a mystery. It was not, he 
says, by ambition—any youthful dream of 
one day taking a place among the learned; 
but rather, he thinks, through a certain pre- 
ternatural courage which was given him to 
defy his fate—an imparted strength, ena- 
bling him to endure and not to yield, till he 
had tried to the very uttermost to overcome 
the difficulties that impeded him. That he 
did in some sort overcome them is manifest 
from the circumstance that he survived them, 
but the particular means by which he suc- 
ceeded in so doing are not apparent. From 
the Leipzig professors he derived but small 
advantage; the only one from whom he re- 
ceived any valuable instruction being Er- 
nesti, to whose lectures he somehow gained 
admittance, and here, as we are told, first 
“learned what interpretation of the classics 
meant.” Another professor, named Crist, 
was pleased to take some notice of him, and 
procured him some occasional employment 
as a private teacher, but in other respects 
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and pipeigel teacher appears to have been 
himself. Borrowing all the books he could 
come at, he read with such excess of zeal, 
that for a whole half-year he allowed him- 
self only two nights of sleep in the week, 
till at last, bringing on a fever, he was 
obliged to be more moderate. Yet nothing 
could long abate his resolute perseverance. 
His diligence never rested, never paused, 
and could not but eventually prevail. He 
had set his heart on obtaining knowledge; 
a force as of instinct spurred him on; and 
no obstacles, however great, could make him 
swerve from his determined purpose. All 
along he was living “in a dreary vicissitude 
of want,” spinning out his existence from 
day to day by means of the scanty gratuities 
of Sebastian, and the casual and inconsider- 
able fees which he earned by private teach- 
ing. Now and then he might earn a little 
money by translating and transcribing pas- 
sages of Greek and Latin for the use of au- 
thors and philosophers who were not over- 
well up in their languages, or who were too 
much pressed for time to perform such a 
service for themselves. At one time, we 
find, he had an engagement of this sort un- 
der a theological professor, named Crusius, 
but with what remuneration is not recorded. 
One thing can be discerned which speaks 
strongly in his favor, that in such employ- 
ments as were open to him he did not fail to 
acquit himself with credit. As a conse- 
quence, his talents and endeavors began by 
degrees to attract notice, and his perverse 
situation to excite a little sympathy; and 
“here and there some generous well-wisher 
had his eye on him, and stood ready to do 
him a service” in the event of an opportu- 
nity. 
ih this way had Heyne struggled up to 
manhood, and, at the age of twenty-two, 
was still far from having come to the end of 
his hardships. They were on the point, 
however, of taking a new direction. Noth- 
ing further seemed likely to be gained by 
prolonging his stay at Leipzig ; and circum- 
stances occurring which promised advan- 
tages in another quarter, he was induced to 
are the university, and seek a change of 
ortune. How he fared in the pursuit, and 
what further troubles and vicissitudes he had 
to contend with and undergo, it will be our 
purpose to relate in another paper. 


ee 


PART II. 


Durine the latter days of his university 
probation, Heyne achieved a little notoriety, 
which was incidentally the means of bring- 
ing about the change in his situation which 





was of no essential service tohim. His best 
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has been already intimated. Among the 
persons in Leipzig who had extended tow- 
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ards him some little measure of kindness 
was a French preacher named Lacoste, who, 
at this time, was unexpectedly cut off by 
death. Deeply concerned at the event, 
Heyne composed a long Latin epicedium in 
commemoration of it—a poem by no means 
intended for the press, but which certain 
members of the deceased’s congregation were 
so pleased with, as to induce them to have it 
printed, “in the finest style of typography 
and decoration.” A copy of this perform- 
ance appears to have been sent to Count 
Briihl, the prime-minister of the elector of 
Saxony—probably by his sons, who were 
studying at Leipzig—and the count, having 
read the poem, and admired the decorations, 
was pleased to express his serene approval 
of the same, and to say, moreover, that he 
should like to have the author in his service. 
Heyne was forthwith written to from all 
quarters to the effect that now his fortune 
was as good as made: he had but to show 
himself in Dresden, said his friends, and 
the count would surely crown him with all 
sorts of golden favors. Over-persuaded, and 
against his will, Heyne was prevailed upon 
to undertake the journey; borrowing, we 
understand “fifty-one thalers” by way of 
meeting the expenses; and on this hopeful 
errand he arrived and took up his quarters 
in lodgings at Dresden in the month of 
April, 1752. 

Count Briihl is said to have received him 
with the most captivating smiles, and even 
assured him that he would undoubtedly pro- 
vide for him. Unluckily, prime-ministers 
have so many to provide for; and hence 
Heyne, after dancing attendance through the 
whole spring and summer, found that his 
turn for favor still remained prospective. 
He had understood that he was to be made 
a secretary of some kind, with five hundred 
thalers for inceme; then the promise fell to 
four hundred, and afterwards to three hun- 
dred ; and in the mean time his old borrowed 
stock of fifty-one thalers had quite run out, 
and he had nothing left to live upon. 

It became at length evident to Heyne that 
he must look about him for something more 
substantial than Count Briihl’s promises. 
By good chance he obtained some employ- 
ment at his old craft of private teaching, 
which sustained him through the winter ; 
and, when this ceased, he went about among 
the publishers and booksellers soliciting work 

in authorship. He was so far fortunate as 
to get intrusted with a few translations ; but, 
we are told, the emoluments so derived were 
scarcely sufficient to furnish him with salt, 
to say nothing of victuals for which it might 
have been serviceable in the way of season- 
ing. Ina short time he was so far reduced 
as to be obliged to sell the few books that 
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he possessed ; and by and by he even finds 
himself in a state of absolute destitution. A 
licentiate in divinity, named Sountag, at this 
stage took pity on him, and gave him shel- 
ter in his garret; where, however, as there 
was no unoccupied bed, Heyne slept on the 
floor, with a few folios for his pillow. As he 
had no money to buy bread, he gathered 
empty peascods which he found thrown 
away, and boiled them; and this was not 
unfrequently the only meal he had for many 
aday. The prodigal in the parable fared no 
worse when he filled his hungry belly with 
the husks that were given to the swine! 

However, from this depth of degradation 
he was raised in course of time to a slightly 
improved condition. After “incredible so- 
licitations,” he at last obtained, in the au- 
tumn of 1753, not his promised secretary- 
ship at five or four hundred thalers, but the 
subordinate post of under-clerk in the Briihl 
library, with one hundred thalers—a salary 
scarcely enough to supply him with the com- 
monest necessaries, but which nevertheless 
was most thankfully accepted. The duties 
he had to perform were probably light; and 
at any rate it would appear that he had a 
fair share of leisure. For now, out of such 
available material as he finds in .the Briihl 
library, he manages to produce a book—a 
carefully prepared edition of the Latin au- 
thor, “ Tibullus,” which was printed at Leip- 
zig in 1755, and which is said to have shown 
“the rudiments of all those excellences 
whereby Heyne afterwards became distin- 
guished as a commentator on the classics.” 
The work did not immediately attract much 
attention from the learned ; the author being 
unknown, and having no critical friends to 
proclaim his merits, it had to wait till it fell 
into the hands of somebody capable of esti- 
mating its value ; and it was not till it came 
under the notice of the great Dutch scholar 
Rhunken that it was adequately recognized. 
With him, however, it lay waiting, as ap- 
peared thereafter, to be “ the pledge of bet- 
ter fortune for its author.” 

The profits of the “ Tibullus,” though not 
considerable, served to cancel a few out- 
standing debts, and Heyne began to look 
forward with hope to a progressive improve- 
ment of his circumstances. But now, un- 
happily, in 1756, the memorable seven years’ 
war broke out: and Frederick of Prussia, 
advancing upon Dresden, “ animated with 
especial fury against Briihl,” very speedily 
reduced his palaces to ruin, destroying, 
amongst other things, his stately library of 
seventy thousand splendid volumes. This 
was probably as great a grief to Heyne as it 
was to the count himself, and it had the ef- 
fect of instantly annihilating his employ- 
ment. He was now again cast homeless on 
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the world. By translating pamphlets and 
writing articles for newspapers, he managed 
to evade starvation for a season; yet this 
would have probably been his fate event- 
ually, had not a friend procured for him 
a family tutorship which had incidentally 
fallen vacant. Heyne did not like tutor- 
ships, but his urgent necessities compelled 
him to accept it and be thankful. 

It did not prove so bad as he expected. 
Indeed, we come now upon a little vein of 
romance in his otherwise dreary history, on 
which we hardly could have calculated. He 
was engaged to teach the son of a certain 
Herr von Schénberg; and on entering the 
Schénberg house he was ushered into a 
room where sat several ladies, engaged in 
confidential talk. Frau von Schonberg (or, 
as we should say, Lady Schénberg), but 
lately married, was preparing for a journey 
to Prague to join her husband, who was 
there detained by business. A graceful, ac- 
complished lady, Heyne could not but ad- 
mire her; and as he was going to be the 


tutor of her brother, she, on her part, re-— 


ceived him as no unimportant guest. But | 
by her side there stood another lady, digni- | 
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university of Wittenberg, where he remained 
for about a year, studying, meanwhile, for his 
own behoof, in philosophy and German his- 
tory. At the end of that time the Prus- 
sian cannon demolished the university ; and 
shortly afterwards the young Schonberg 
went, without his tutor to Erlangen ; when 
Heyne returned to Dresden to seek some 
new employment. Nothing for some time 
fell in his way, and he was soon again sur- 
rounded with his old perplexities. Theresa 
was now living in the neighborhood; the 
acquaintance between them had been re- 
newed; and it had been latterly growing 
into a mutual and profound affection, with 
outlooks towards a more tender consumma- 
tion. They were understood, indeed, to be 
in the position of engaged lovers ; and while 
Heyne was in Dresden without employment, 
the lady is supposed to have rendered him 
several lover’s kindnesses. ‘ Twice,” says 
he, “I received letters from an unknown 
hand containing money, which greatly alle- 
_viated my difficulties.” If these were not 
sent by Theresa, there is reason to believe 
that she had a hand in sending them. 

As the war proceeded, and the whole 


fied in aspect, of fair, slender shape, whose | neighborhood of Dresden was becomin 
pect, pe, whose neig 

words, and looks, and movements all im- dangerous from the Prussian cannonading, 

pressed him with an almost infinite respect ; Theresa and her friends were compelled to 








and in whose presence he felt himself as 
under the influence of something noble, 
something earnest and peculiar, by which he 
was irresistibly attracted in a manner that 
. was new tohim. ‘What I noticed most,” 
says he, “ were the efforts she made to re- 
lieve my embarrassment, the fruit of my 
down-bent pride, and to keep me, a stran- 
ger, entering among familiar acouaintances, 
In easy conversation. Her go... heart re- 
minded her how much the unfortunate 
requires encouragement, especially when 
placed, as I was, among those to whose pro- 
tection he must look up. Thus was my first 
kindness for her awakened by that good- 
heartedness which made her among thousands 
a beneficent angel.” This considerate young 
lady, by name Theresa Weiss, was the or- 
phan daughter of some musical professor, 
and was present at the Schénberg house- 
hold as the humble companion of the lady 
above mentioned. The two had been school- 
friends together, and notwithstanding their 
changed relationship, a warm friendship 
subsisted still between them. With the 
Frau von Schonberg we are not here con- 
cerned further; but of the fair Theresa the 


take to flight, the former having first con- 
'fided what little property she possessed to 
Heyne’s charge. He himself remained in 
Dresden to abide the issue of the Prussian 
siege. The bombardment of the town be- 
‘gan on the 18th of July, 1760, and with it 
‘much distress and alarm among the inhabi- 
tants who could not get away. Heyne re- 
‘lates that he spent several nights in company 
| with some others, in a tavern, and could 
hear the balls from the battery, as they flew 
| through the streets, whizzing past the win- 
‘dows. He felt such an indifference to dan- 
ger and to life at this time, that on the last 
‘morning of the siege he went to bed, and 
amid the frightfulest crashing of bombs and 
grenades fell fast asleep, and lay soundly 
‘till midday. On awakening, he found the 
| house deserted; and while considering what 
to do, a bomb came down with a tremen- 
dous crash in the courtyard of the house, 
shattering every thing to pieces. Thinking 
that where one bomb fell others would soon 
follow, Heyne ran down-stairs and escaped 
through a window into the street. The next 
morning he was allowed, with other fugi- 
tives, to pass out of the city, and then found 





reader may expect to hear again. 

In a few days after Heyne commenced his | 
duties, she accompanied her lady friend to | 
Prague, and he saw her no more till the next | 
spring. He got on very well with his pupil, | 
and in due time proceeded with him to the | 


himself at large in the open country with 
not a groschen of money, or any particle of 
property except a cloak which he had caught 
up in his flight. 

He now began to ponder the question— 
whither should he go? It seemed that the 
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best course would be to take the road to tantamount to postponing it forever. Tak- 
Ensdorf, where Theresa and her friend were | ing all things relating to their peculiar situ- 
then staying. On his arrival the ladies re- | ation into account, the course key took was 
ceived him warmly ; but he was not favored right, and neither had ever any reason to re- 





with any pressing invitation to remain; for, | gret it. The marriage took place at Ains-. 


as he appeared in the character of a person | dorf, on the 4th of June, 1761. 
altogether destitute, the family entertained | Heyne, who had always heretofore found 
him coolly. In a few days, therefore, he’ it difficult to win bread for himself, had now 
took his leave, the excellent Theresa being two persons to support instead of one; and 
much distressed by his forlorn condition.| from this point of view, his situation could 
Reckless of his fate, he now roved listlessly not be said to be improved. But he had 
about the country, and with the earliest op- now some one to love and care for; some 
portunity returned to Dresden. He thought’ one to love and care for him; some one to 
there might be just a possibility that his sympathize with his struggles, and to rejoice 
lodging had been saved, and with it the with him, it might be, in his successes. Nor 
chest that contained his little personal prop-! were the expenses much greater for two per- 
erty. ‘ With heavy heart,” says he, “I en-' sons, living in the married state, than they 
tered the city, hastened to the place where I had formerly been for one of them, as a 
had lived, and found—a heap of ashes!” | bachelor in lodgings. Still, they had to be 
Finding nowhere else to shelter himself, ' provided for, and Heyne did not find it an 
Heyne took up his quarters in the dilapidated | easy matter to “ make all ends meet.” How- 
ruins of the Briihl library; where for sev-| ever, the common necessaric:: of life were in 
eral months he lingered in an extremely des-| some sort realized by occasioual labors for 
titute and unsettled manner. To increase | the booksellers. The clouds and disturb- 
his troubles, in the course of the winter the| ances of war began gradually to clear away, 
good Theresa, who had returned to Dresden, | and the hospitalities of friends and neigh- 
fell violently sick, and was given up by the! bors contributed to eke out the insufficiencies 
physicians as beyond recovery: she was even | of the poorly furnished household. 
thought at one time to be dead; but she| Fora while Heyne scemsto have been en- 
subsequently revived, and was eventually re-| gaged as a sort of superintendent of some 
stored to health. Hitherto she had been aj business affairs under a certain Herr von 
member of the Roman Catholic communion, | Lében, who kindly left him in possession of 
but after her illness she signified a deter-| his country house when he himself was driven 
mination to turn Protestant. Thedifference from it by alarms of war, in which capacity 
of their religious views had been a frequent! Heyne says he gained some little notion of 
matter of anxiety between Heyne and her-| ‘land-economy ;” and his biographer, Hee- 
self, and she now thought she could see suf-| ren, records that he had, amongst other con- 
ficient reasons for conforming to his faith. | cerns, to overlook “a candle manufactory.” 
Accordingly, after making a public renuncia-| While here, an incident occurred which 
tion of Romanism, she was received as a con- | favorably illustrates the character of Theresa; 
vert into the Reformed Church. About this ‘‘ Soon after the departure of the family,” 
time Heyne, in his turn, was taken ill, and! says Heyne, in his autobiography, “there 
it was only through her nursing and atten-| came upon us an irruption of Cossacks—dis- 
tion that he finally recovered. The circum-! guised Prussians, as we subsequently learned 
stances of both were now alike cheerless and |—who, after drinking to intoxication in the 
distracted. Theresa’s change of religion had | cellars, set about plundering. Pursued by 
caused her to be forsaken by most of her, them, I ran up-stairs, and no door being 
previous acquaintances, and her little prop-| open but that of the room where my wife 
erty had been destroyed in the late bombard-: was with her infant, I rushed into it. She 
ment. In all the wide world she had no| arose courageously, and placed herself, with 
. true friend but Heyne. The bonds of a com-| the child on her arm, at the door against the 
mon poverty united them more intimately | robbers: This courage saved me, and also 
togetiier ; and, save in the love which each’ the treasure which lay hidden in the cham- 
bore the other, they had nothing by which ber.” A brave action, truly, which Heyne 
life could be endeared to them. In these} might well remember, and count among the 
circumstances they resolved on what the proofs of his wife’s affectionate regard for 
world around them, no doubt, regarded as| him. 
an imprudent step: they resolved to marry,| Better days were now on the point of dawn- 
and share their lot together. It did look|ing. “On our return to Dresden,” says 
imprudent, considering their mutually im-| Heyne, “I learned that inquiries had been 
poverished fortunes; but to have waited un- | made after me from Hanover, though as yet 
til Heyne could have “set up an establish- | I knew not from what reason.” The reason, 
ment” might, as far as they could see, be| however, came by and by to light. Pro- 
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fessor Gessner, of the University of Gottin- 
gen, was just dead, and a successor was re- 
quired to fill his vacant chair. The Prime 
Minister of Hanover, in whom the patronage 
vas vested, had written to Ernesti for ad- 
vice; and Ernesti, knowing no proper man 
in Germany, recommended to his notice two 
of the foremost scholars in Holland, one of | 
whom was Rhunken of Leyden, whose name 
has been already mentioned in this history. 
Rhunken had no desire to quit his present 
post, but he ventured to propose a man whose 
qualifications he deemed equal to the situa- 
tion. ‘ Why,” said he, “do you seek out 
of Germany what Germany itself offers you ? 
Why not, for Gessner’s successor, take Chris- 
tian Gottlob Heyne, that true pupil of Er- 
nesti, and man of excellent talent, who has 
shown how much he knows of Latin litera- 
ture by his ‘ Tibullus,’ and of Greek by his 
‘Epictetus’? In my opinion, Heyne is the 
only one that can replace your Gessner. 
Nor let any one tell me that Heyne’s fame 
is not sufliciently illustrious and extended. 
Believe me, there is in this man such a rich- 
ness of genius and learning, that before long 
all Europe will ring with his praises.” 

The man who said this knew nothing of 
Heyne otherwise than by his writings; yet 
such was the weight attached to his opinion 
that it led immediately to a keen inquiry 
after the person recommended, 

Heyne, after some trouble, was discov- 
ered, and the appointment was conferred on 
him. -In the month of June, 1763, he be- 
came settled in Gottingen, with an official 
income of eight hundred thalers, which was 
subsequently increased to twelve hundred— 
no very large sum certainly, but yet com- 
fortably sufficient for the needs of a modest 
man of learning, such as Heyne, whose am- 
biticn by no means prompted him to care 
for riches. 

Here, then, after so many trials and vicis- 
situdes, had Heyne reached a serene and ac- 
ceptable position, in which he could abide 
contented for the remainder of his days. 
He had found, in fact, his true and appro- 
priate vocation—the place which, by natural 
aptitude and cultivation, he was most espec- 
ially qualified to fill, and in which all his 
faculties and acquisitions could be turned 
most effectually to account. His history 
from this point is that of a laborious scholar 
employed in tasks congenial to his nature. 
He never left Gottingen, not caring for any 
more exalted or lucrative office than he had 
obtained, though several such were offered 
him; but steadfastly continued where his 
ploy and acquirements had first received 

onorable recognition, working diligently at 
his appointed functions, and worthily fulfill. 





ing all the duties incidental to his station. 
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As a university teacher Heyne achieved 
the highest reputation, and as a man of 
learning he rose, in the course of years, to 
the foremost place in Europe. His life, 
which was prolonged to a great age, was de- 
voted mainly to a study of ancient literature, 
in the exposition of which he is considered 
to have excelled all previous investigators. 
The fruit of his labor lies before the world 
in a long series of works, which, among the 
learned in all countries, are well known and 
appreciated. His literary rank is that of an 
admirable classical commentator; and his 
various editions of classic authors, elabo- 
rately elucidated, may be reckoned his best 
performances. The rest of his writings con- 
sist of translations from various languages, 
end essays and discussions relating to a great 
diversity of learned questions. It is com- 
puted that he also wrote upwards of seven 
thousand reviews of books in a Gottingen 
periodical. Altogether, the books of his 
editing and producing are calculated to be 
numerous enough to make an ordinary li- 
brary. 

ee lived nine-and-forty years at Gét- 
tingen, being the greater part of the time, 
both in name and office, the chief person in 
the university. In this position nearly all 
things went so favorably with him, that there 
is very little more to be related of his per- 
sonal doings and goings-on which would in- 
terest the general reader. For the very rea- 
son that his private and public relations 
were all so adjusted as to make his life 
happy to himself his history ceases to be 
interesting for other people. Barren of ex- 
ternal incident, fruitful only in inward prog- 
ress, in regular, uninterrupted industry, em- 
bodied in a long series of literary productions, 
his life onwards, from 1763 to its close in 
1812, seems to have been little other than a 
succession of studious and quiet days, any 
one of which might be taken as a represen- 
tative of the rest. 

In his personal character and conduct 
Heyne appears to have been in all respects 
a worthy and exemplary man. Among his 
townsmen and fellow-collegians at Gottin- 
gen he was held in the highest veneration 
and esteem. In all worldly and social re- 
lations he is acknowledged to have been just 
and friendly, generously considerate, and 
ever willing to render help where help was 
needed. His own early difficulties and dis- 
tresses were never forgotten by him; and 
when similar distresses were made known 
to him, he never failed to compassionate the 
sufferers, and assist them to the extent of his 
ability. For all this, as for his general vir- 
tues and commendable laboriousness, his 
memory is entitled to respect among man- 
kind. Tis life, upon the whole, may be re- 
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garded as having been serviceably spent ;' affords a proof that a man is not the product 
and, at any rate, it affords us an admirable of his circumstances, but that, in a far 
illustration of the uses of industry and higher degree, the circumstances are the 
perseverance, Scarcely is there anywhere product of the man. By a valiant conflict 
upon record an instance of more invincible | with difficulties he acquires strength to over- 
persistency and steadfastness in the pursuit come them; and when he rises above mis- 
of a worthy object—such immovable decis-| fortune, he is the better qualified to fitly 
iveness in abiding by a chosen purpose—so enjoy prosperity. Let no one doubt that 
strong and unconquerable a striving with talent and diligence, properly applied, are 
external hinderances and difficulties. Inde-| sure of being successful in the world: not 
mpm of his fame as a man of learning, | always, perhaps, immediately, but yet cer- 

is history and example are of pre-eminent | tainly in the long run, since such is the law 
significance. We seein him a man working | of the universe in which we live. A provi- 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, | dential blessing attends all honest and true 
with scarcely any means to start with, and! endeavors ; and if a man will work faithfully, 
yet, by resolute, determined effort, sur-|as in the “eye of the Great Taskmaster,” 
mounting every obstacle, and rising at last | he will not fail eventually to realize his as- 


into dignity and reputation, His success pirations, 





Arrica.—On Monday evening the ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was 
held in Burlington House. Mr. Petherick, her 
majesty’s consul at Khartum, read a paper de- 
scribing a journey up the White Nile to the 
equator, and travels in the interior of Africa in 
the years 1857-58. In his expedition in 1858 
Mr. Petherick went up the White Nile in a boat 
about four hundred miles in a south-westerly di- 
rection, till he came to a lake covered with 
weeds, v uere he cast anchor, and then proceeded 
with his party overland in a southerly direction 
until. he reached the equator. The country 
along the banks of the river he found to be fer- 
tile, and cultivated in many places with cotton, 
which the natives manufactured. Mimosa and 
sycamore trees grew luxuriantly until he ap- 
proached the equator, and there appeared to be 
abundanee of food. Mr. Petherick gave a lively 
account of his adventures among the native 
tribes and their methods of bartering. In one 
of these tribes the extraordinary custom prevails 
between the women and their husbands of living 
together for the first four days of every week, 
and the remaining three days they live indepen- 
dently. Polygamy is practised to a great ex- 
tent, of which Mr. Petherick had rather an em- 
barrassing proof. Wishing to make a return to 
one of the natives who had done him a service, 
Mr. Petherick told him he would make presents 
to him and his children; and on the following 
morning the father came to him, attended by 
forty young men, his sons, observing that he 
had not brought his younger sons or any of his 
daughters, because he did hot wish to impose on 
his generosity. On inquiry it was found that 
the whole family numbered about ninety. Mr. 
Petherick said that in his travels he had no 
scientific instruments to enable him to calculate 
the longitude and latitude, and he estimated 
that he reached the equator by reckoning the 
distance travelled daily, and the direction as 
pointed out by the compass. The Earl of 
Ripon, president, trusted that Mr. Petherick’s re- 








searches, combined with those of Captain Speke, 
would bring to light the true course of the 
Nile. He was happy to confirm the announce- 
ment previously made that the government had 
granted the sum of £2,500 to aid Captain 
Speke in his discoveries, the money being placed 
in the hands of the council of the Geographical 
Society to be expended as they thought fit. 





Tre Transport or SEEeps.—I have before 
mentioned that earth occasionally, though rarely, 
adheres in some quantity to the feet and beaks 
of birds. Wading birds, which frequent the 
muddy edges of ponds, if suddenly flushed, 
would be the most likely to have muddy feet. 
Birds of this order I can show are the greatest 
wanderers, and are occasionally found on the 
most remote and barren islands in the open 
ocean ; they would not be likely to alight on the 
surface of the sea, so that the dirt would not be 
washed off their feet; when making land they 
would be sure to fly to their natural fresh-water 
haunts. I do not believe that botanists are 
aware how charged the mud of ponds is with 
seeds; I have tried several little experiments, 
but will here give only the most striking case ; I 
took in February three table-spoonfuls of mud 
from three different points, beneath water, on 
the edge of a little pond; this mud, when dried, 
weighed only 6 3-4 ounces ; I kept it covered up 
in my study for six months, pulling up and 
counting each plant as it grew; the plants were 
of many kinds, and were altogether five hun- 
dred thirty-seven in number; and yet the viscid 
mud was allcontained ina breakfast cup! Con- 
sidering these facts, I think it would be an inex- 
plicable circumstance if water-birds did not 
transport the seeds of fresh-water plants to vast 
distances, and if consequently the range of these 
plants was not very great. The same agency 
may have come into play with the eggs of some 
of the smaller fresh-water animals.—Darwin’s 
Origin of Species.” 











THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART THE LAST. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE RIDE FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 

THE attack on the day following was 
rather harassing to the defenders of. Riv- 
elsby, than such as to cause them any immi- 
nent present alarm. The enemy’s archers, 
posted under cover of the ditch banks which 
crossed the abbey meadows in every direc- 
tion, kept up a discharge which, though not 
very fatal in its effects, reduced the little 
garrison to keep as much as possible within 
shelter. The greatest difficulty which Foliot 
experienced in carrying out the superior’s 
orders for the defence, was to prevent the 
Brabanters from returning it. The attack- 
ing party were too well protected for this to 
be done with any great effect; and since it 
was important above all things to economize 
both lives and ammunition in case they 
should have to sustain a siege of many days, 
it was only when some party, more daring 
than the rest, attempted to form a lodgment 
for themselves nearer the abbey walls that 
the legate’s impatient mercenaries were al- 
lowed to ply their trade in return, which 
they did with such fatal good-will that their 
enemies were soon fain to content them- 
selves at a saferdistance. Sir Godfréy him- 
self showed boldly in the front, cheering and 
encouraging his men, and more than once a 
shaft from the walls had narrowly missed 
him; but he was soldier enough to recog- 
rize, however unwillingly, the fact that no 
assault could be made with any hope of suc- 
cess, until the arrival of de Lacy with his 
siege-engines ; and had sent messenger after 
messenger, and even ridden himself, to the 
rising-ground that fronted Ladysmede on 
the opposite side of the river, which com- 
manded the line of his ally’s expected ap- 
proach. 

With even more anxiety did those at Riv- 
elsby look for the coming of Longchamp. 
The abbot, when the first alarm of Sir God- 
frey’s movement had been brought by Picot, 
had despatched Gaston on the road towards 
Ely, in the hope of being able to communi- 
cate by some means to the legate their ur- 
gent need of his assistance. But the final 
result of the deep-laid conspiracy which had 
for its object to raise Prince John into the 
legate’s place was yet uncertain; and al- 
though Longchamp himself had felt confi- 
dent of crushing it at once, Abbot Martin, 
naturally less sanguine, and hemmed in by 
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enemies at a distance from the scene of the 
struggle, could not repress a strong misgiv- 
ing as to his success. The helpless guests 
who were now dependent on his protection 
only added to his own anxieties, while he 
strove, by cheerful looks and words, to calm 
theirs. 

Gladice had sat at the window of her tur- 
ret, watching with a morbid fascination the 
movements in the attacking forces below. 
Had Abbot Martin known the terrible at- 
traction which the scene had for those gen- 
tle eyes, he would, of very charity, have 
changed her quarters even to some place 
that was considered less secure; or at least 
have blocked up that narrow oylet in the lit- 
tle oratory, which was the only one that 
faced the outer walls ; Gladice had no need, 
it was true, to visit it so often as she did, 
if she consulted her own safety, though it 
could have been only a chance bolt that 
could have entered there; but it was there 
that she spent many of her hours. 

And now, as she looked towards the low 
hill which Sir Godfrey had watched so im- 
patiently, she saw it suddenly crowned with 
a clump of spears. They soon increased in 
numbers, and began to stream deyn the 
slope towards the monastery. 

“It is the legate!” she almost shrieked 
with joy, as she rushed into the adjoining 
chamber to tell her kinswoman what she 
saw. 

Dame Elfhild, who had been been solac- 
ing her weary hours with the companion- 
ship of Giulio, rose and looked out towards 
the hill; and though, less excited than her 
niece, she gently warned her against over- 
confidence, she, too, thought she saw deliver- 
ance at hand. 

Wild with hope, as she had before been 
patient and silent in her almost despair, 
Gladice could hardly restrain herself from 
rushing in person to the abbot, to be the 
first, as was probable, to bear him the joy- 
ful tidings. No time was lost, however, 
in the communication; and finding that no 
other locality in the abbey afforded so good 
a view of the distant hill, he repaired at 
once to the garden turret. He looked for 
some moments in the direction of the advanc- 
ing force, but made scarce any reply to Gla- 
dice’s eager observations. 

‘““My eyes are naught,” he said, as he 
turned from the window. “I made bold, 
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under your fair pardon, Dame Elfhild, to 
bid my son Waryn follow me hither for that 
reason; he will tell us what he makes of 
these new-comers.” 

Hurried steps came up the turret stairs, 
and Waryn stood at the open door. Dame- 
Elfhild was self-possessed enough for a word 
of gracious welcome; but Gladice, with a 
painful eagerness that was all unconscious 
of proprieties, grasped his arm breathlessly, 
and led him to the narrow loophole. 

He gazed for a few seconds, which seemed 
to her like hours; and still he, too, said 
nothing. 

“It is the good bishop, surely, at last 9— 
yonder are friends come to help us? —O 
Heaven! say it is so!” 

Waryn looked for an instant into the 
beautiful face that met his own glance— 
only too truthful—with one of agony, as she 
would have sunk at his fect, it seemed to 
him, but for the arm which he cast for an in- 
stant round her. Then he looked towards 
the abbot, and shook his head. 

“Tt is not the legate, my child,” said Ab- 
bot Martin, quietly. 

“No,” replied Foliot, as he gently released 
Gladice to her kinswoman, who sought to 
soothe and calm her. 

“Are yon de Lacy’s men, think you?” 
said the abbot to Waryn, whom he had 
drawn apart. He had heard from Picot that 
it was on him that the confederates de- 
pended for the assault. 

“It may be,” replied Foliot— they come 
at least from his quarter. It can scarce be 
any of the legate’s following.” 

Poor Gladice, alas! had forgotten that 
Ely, from whence they expected help, lay on 
the other side. 

“Go, look again, Waryn,” said the supe- 
rior, “ you have keen eyes.” 

The slope of the hill was by this time cov- 
ered with the new-comers, and they were 
even spreading over the lower ground. 

“‘ They have engines with them,” said Fo- 
liot, after watching for a while, “ and they 
move but slowly.” 

The abbot, without replying to Foliot, 
was turning to say such words of comfort to 
the others as he could, when a voice was 
heard at the door, inquiring for the supe- 
rior. Waryn came forward, and found 


Raoul there, eager and almost breathless. 
“‘ Andrew the sacrist hath sent me,” said 
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he: “ that heathen de Lacy is coming down 
over the Esel-dyke with his heavy rams and 
war-wolves, and I know not what devilries.” 

“ Softly,” said Waryn; “the lord abbot 
knows—go down again.” 

“Nay, but Andrew saith that if word 
could be but sent to his brother Ulph at the 
mill-head there, they could cut the dam in 
less time than one could say a paternoster, 
and lay the Wastel-mead under water, so 
that they should scarce get such heavy com- 
modities across—but, it must be on the in- 
stant, if it be done.” 

“By my faith, it might be done!” said 
the abbot, coming forward: ‘a shrewd wit 
hath Brother Andrew at all times—and Ulph 
may be depended on—but how to let him 
know? Nay,” he continued, in a tone of 
disappointment,—* it is not possible; it 
were but throwing a life away to try.” 

“Tt shall be tried, nevertheless,” said 
Waryn. “Listen, Raoul, if you love me, 
Saddle me the chestnut which you have pro- 
fanely call the Legate: have him ready for 
me at the east postern; I will ride along 
the ditch till I get straight for the dyke- 
head,” he said, turning to the abbot in ex- 
planation ; “ and when I strike across, I will 
have gained half a bow-shot on them be- 
fore aman among them shall have thought 
enough to fix an arrow.” 

“It is but waste of life, Waryn,” said the 
abbot,—*“ it shall not be.” 

“ Bethink you, my lord,” said Foliot, “ if 
we could but stay de Lacy and his train even 
for a day, it were all the odds between life 
and death—and more than life or death—for 
those at Rivelsby.” 

“Tf it offered but reasonable chance, son 
Waryn, I were not the man to say you nay. 
Ireck not overmuch of life, even for thee—it 
is but dross, if it be hoarded: it is gold when 
it is nobly spent. But it may not be lav- 
ished wantonly. Noman could hope to pass 
through yon leaguer alive.” 

Raoul had stopped, as he was rushing to do 
Foliot’s bidding, to hear what the abbot said. 
He came boldly into the chamber now, his 
face flushing red and pale by turns. 

“Let me go, my lord abbot,” he said— 
“my life will make none rich or poor, 
whether it be spent or hoarded.” 

“You!” said the abbot and Foliot in the 
|same breath—“ and we to suffer itP— 


| 
/mever!” 
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‘‘ Hear me,” said the young esquire, ear- 
nestly laying his hand on Foliot’sarm. “ Sir 
Godfrey’s own men are posted between the 
east gate and the dyke-head. They know 
me well; and there is scarce one among 
them, I think, would lift a hand against me 
willingly, if but for old acquaintance, sake. 
I may pass them safely—they may think, if 
they will, that I bear some word of parley. 
When once past them, I will ride for life. 
The Legate,” he said, smiling, “ will soon 
bear me out of bow-shot—end, as I tell you, 
the men of Ladysmede’s hands will be slow 
—the rest are far enough.” 

There was show of reason in what Raoul 
said. Still the abbot hesitated, and Foliot 
even more. It seemed selfish to let the boy 
risk even the lesser danger. He only be- 
came the more eager in his entreaties for 
permission. 

“TJ will ride on for Swinford bridge,” he 
said, “ and shall be safe on my road to Ely 
while you are cooped up here. Plead for 
me, fair lady,” he said, turning suddenly 
as he caught Gladice’s eye; “I will bear a 
message for you to your noble kinsman of 
Ely.” 

‘* He says but too true, it may be,” said the 
superior to Foliot in a low voice; ‘he may 
have full as much chance of safety as those 

‘ who bide behind, when all is said.” 

Raoul took thcir hesitation for assent. 
Giulio was sitting on the floor, turning his 
open blue eyes from one to the other, and 
gathering from their words more of the 
real peril of the situation than his elders 
were aware. He was twisting thoughtfully 
in his fingers a crimson ribbon which had 
been either given to him, or he had stolen, 
from Gladice’s hair. Even Raoul’s jealous 
dignity had condescended sometimes to be 
his playfellow, and the boy considered the 
young esquire as one of his especial friends : 
he had crept towards him now, and held his 
hand as if in mute protest against his going 
away. Raoul stooped and took his play- 
thing from him. 

* Give me this, Giulio,” he said. I will 
bear it to my lord of Ely as a token that a 
fair lady prays him to make no delay. 
Farewell ; we will have merry days yet, when 
we arerid of our ill neighbors.” 

There was not a moment to be lost; 
briefly, but not without strong emotion, the 
abbot bid him God speed upon his errand, 
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and Waryn accompanied him down to the 
postern-gate. In haste the good chestnut 
was saddled, and Raoul mounted and rode 
gayly forth. They watched him from the 
abbey walls as he made straight towards the 
spot where the banner of Sir Godfrey was 
planted. The besiegers probably thought 
that he brought some message from the de- 
fenders of the monastery, and though he 
bore no token of peace or parley, none offered 
to molest him as he rode out. When he 
was near enough for his person to be recog- 
nized by some of his old comrades of Ladys- 
mede, they were more likely to be confirmed 
in this persuasion. He had reached the 
point at which his intention of passing them 
must become manifest, when he put his 
horse to his full speed, and dashed forwards 
through their line. De Burgh himself had 
watched him, and thought for the moment 
that his errant follower was either coming 
back to his allegiance, or had been chosen as 
the bearer of terms of surrender. Great 
was his wrath when he saw the esquire gal- 
lop on, it could no longer be doubted on 
some other errand than that of truce. Had 
he been mounted at the moment he would 
have pursued him in person. As it was 
Raoul had left his enemies some paces al- 
ready in his rear, before the knight’s wrath- 
ful orders to shoot him down could be put 
into execution, even had they fallen upon 
more willing ears. He was in more peril 
from outlying parties further on, who aimed 
at him as he flashed by, with more or less 
precision. But let no reader marvel if bolt 
and arrow flew harmless past him, though 
they rained about him from a score of ene- 
mies. The plume was cut from his cap, the 
light lance in his hand was dinted, but 
Raoul rode on untouched. The hero never 
falls until his work is done. 

The anxious eyes at Rivelsby could follow 
his movements no longer. But he had 
reached the cottage where the sacrist’s 
brother lived, and half a dozen stout arms 
had broken down the sluice before the two 
or three riders who had been distanced by 
the chestnut’s fleetness could come up, and 
Ulph and his brave sons had effected their 
escape into the thicket. The waters came 
pouring in upon the low ground, which the 
new reinforcements had by this time reached, 
and, filling the intersecting ditches, made the 
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vast lake. It was almost impossible for de 
Lacy’s heavy engines to make way at all. 
Even the horsemen were already fast becom- 
ing embarrassed by the impossibility of ad- 
vancing safely over such treacherous ground. 

Meanwhile, Raoul rode on along the em- 
bankment itself, in the direction of Swinford. 
His movements became again visible to the 
watchers on the abbey walls. He passed 
the bridge, and though some horsemen of 
Lord de Lacy’s company had taken up the 
pursuit, the speed of the noble animal he 
rode was fast leaving them in the distance. 
A shout of irrepressible exultation from 
Waryn, a murmured thanksgiving from the 
abbot, clasped hands from Gladice, told that 
he was safe. Why did he turn after he had 
crossed the river, and ride back along the 
other bank at full speed for Rivelsby ? 

“God in heaven!” cried Waryn, “the 
boy is mad!” 

There were but few of the besiegers posted 
on the opposite side of the river, except a 
strong party who had it in charge to watch 
the approach to the water-gate. Towards 
that, it was evident, Raoul was now fast gal- 
loping. It was even possible he might reach 
the bank opposite, sheltered as he was from 
their view as yet by the low alder-thickets, 
before they were aware of his approach. But 
how to cross the stream, even then, in the 
full face and sight of his enemies ? 

With a hasty word to the abbot, Waryn 
leapt rather than ran down the turret stair 
into the abbey court. Calling to three or 
four whom he met to follow him, he gave a 
hasty order to man the wall towards the 
river in strong force, while he rushed down 
himself to the little door that opened into 
the boat-house. He found Picot there be- 
fore him, with the miller and two others. 
They were seated in a small flat boat, with 
oars in readiness, and the hunter was watch- 
ing with ears and eyes through the low arch- 
way into which the water flowed. It was he 
who first replied to Waryn’s question of as- 
tonishment. 

“He told me, when I was saddling for 
him, he would make a shift to be back this 
way, if he swam for it. "Twas of no use 
to speak reasonably to him—he was ever a 
headstrong boy. But we will give him a 
chance for it.” 

They had not waited long, though Waryn 
felt his heart throb almost to bursting, when 
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they could see Raoul galloping along the 
bank almost within a stone’s throw. The 
enemy on the other side had by this time 
seen him too. For a moment they gazed in 
startled amazement at the solitary rider as 
he flashed upon their sight; but as Waryn 
and his companions pushed the boat out into 
the stream, bows were bent, and a score of 
foes started forwards to bar his passage. He 
hurled out ‘of his path, by the mere force of 
his career, the first two or three who threw 
themselves upon him; but before the boat 
had reached midstream, one arrow at least 
had found its mark, for Raoul was reeling in 
his saddle. Still he rode on. With loud 
shouts of encouragement, the party in the 
boat pulled near the bank, themselves the 
mark for the enemy’s archers, whilst Danne- 
quin and his cross-bowmen did their part 
gallantly from the walls, and their every 
shot told well. Panting heavily, and bleed- 
ing from more than one wound, the steed 
which carried the young esquire, as if it 
knew instinctively that there only could 
safety lie, sprang with him into the river— 
for his rider hung helpless on his neck. In 
another instant the stout miller had Raoul 
in his grasp, and lifted him by main strength 
into the boat; while the noble chestnut, as 
if proudly conscious that his work was done, 
gave one loud snort, and, rolling over, floated 
dying down the stream. 

The water-gate was opened, and, covered 
by a storm of missiles from their friends 
above, a strong party of the defenders sallied 
out, and bore Raoul and more than one 
wounded comrade safe within the walls. 
They laid the young esquire down on the 
stone pathway—for he was pale and bleed- 
ing fast—while one of the Benedictines 
sought to stanch his wound. Waryn stooped 
over him, and gently called his name. For 
an instant the bloodless lips parted, the blue 
eyes opened, and a faint smile, as Waryn 
thought, played over the features as a float- 
ing robe swept up, and Gladice once more 
knelt beside him—this time in vain. Then 
he shivered, and lay still. In mute sorrow 
Foliot watched him; and tearing open his 
throat-lace to aid his breathing, he saw a bit 
of crimson silk. Gladice had hid her face. 
When it was too plain that all was over, 
Waryn stooped and kissed the boy’s fair 
forehead, closed the blue eyes that had lost 
all their light, half moved the ribbon that 
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lay there on his breast, touched it with his | which won the brawny sacrist’s admiration, 


lips, and carefully replaced it ; then, casting 
one irresolute look upon Gladice weeping on 
the abbot’s shoulder, signed to the Benedic- 
tines to bear away the dead. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE ASSAULT. 


TWELVE days already the siege had lasted, 
the besiegers daily gathering strength. With 
difficulty, when the inundation had in great 
degree subsided, some of the smaller en- 
gines had been brought up against the walls. 
Nothing but the strong defences of the mon- 
astery and the gallant spirit of its garrison 
could have enabled them to hold out against 
such overwhelming numbers. But they were 
hard beset. Unprepared for such a close 
leaguer, the stores of the brotherhood were 
fast being exhausted by the daily demands 
of the garrison, although the poor Brabant- 
ers were much diminished in numbers, and 
none grudged them now the rations which 
they earned so well. If Foliot had hitherto 
learnt little of a soldier’s trade, he was now, 
at all events, fast acquiring it. Though in- 
debted to the abbot and others for many 
instructions in the detail of defence, he 
showed, in his power of quick inteiligence 
and rapid combination, all the best qualities 
of a commander. The quiet firmness, too, 
with which he issued his commands, and his 
constant presence where most needed, soon 
gave both the retainers of the abbey and 
their foreign allies implicit confidence in 
their new commander. 

The besiegers were known to be now min- 
ing the eastern wall. A side-gate, long dis- 
used, and a small tower above it, were as- 
certained to be the point of their operations. 
The abbey garrison were too weak in force 
either to make a sally to destroy the mine 
and its workmen, or to countermine with 
any hope of success. A hasty fortification 
was thrown up, by pulling down some sta- 
bling hard by, so as to form an inner line of 
defence which might still hold the enemy at 
bay, in case the original wall were destroyed 
by the springing of the mine. In this oper- 
ation the brethren themselves had been em- 
ployed by relays day and night, under the 
active superintendence of the sacrist, aided 
silently by the zeal and energy of their 
guest of the black vizard, who not only 
wielded his mattock witha skill and strength 





but showed a practical acquaintance with the 
arts of fortification which the churchman 
could not boast. More than one of the 
Benedictines lost their lives while thus en- 
gaged, although means had been taken to 
protect them as far as possible from the mis- 
siles of the besiegers, and a cover had been 
formed under the direction of the pilgrim 
(whose signs the party had learned to un- 
derstand and obey far more readily than the 
orders of the sacrist), which saved many a 
life and limb. 

Paler and more anxious day by day grew 
the abbot’s countenance, as every hour, in 
reply to his restless inquiries, some new 
casualty was reported to him, or some new 
movement in advance was observed on the 
part of the besiegers. For the first two or 
three days of the siege, while Sir Godfrey 
contented himself with a close investment 
of the abbey, and the attack was compara- 
tively feeble and distant, Abbot Martin’s 
eye had lighted up with an unusual fire, and 
his step had carried him with almost the elas- 
ticity of youth. Those who had seen him 
then might better have remembered the Guy 
Fitzwaryn who had fought in Brittany, than 
Brother Martin, the quiet monk of Evesham, 
or the lord abbot of Rivelsby. But as the 
leaguer went on, and the aged monks in the 
infirmary were crowded out of their pallets 
by wounded defenders, and the funeral mass, 
said perhaps some once or twice a-year, be- 
came a daily service, and the north corner 
of their burying-ground, where lay the few 
graves of the stranger and the wayfarer who 
had died within their hospitable gates, be- 
came crowded with the little black crosses 
which marked the resting-place of the slain 
Brabanters—and he grew sick with the long- 
delayed hope of succor from Longchamp— 
then the superior became again an altered 
man. Still, with his armor on under the 
vestments of his rank, he went from post to 
post, careless of danger as before, and striv- 
ing to speak a cheerful word to each and all 
at their duties; but it was evidently with a 
painful effort. That very morning he had 
met the body of one of his monks, just 
struck down at the new works, which was 
being carried to the chamber where the dead 
were laid to wait their burial. The face was 
decently covered ; but the abbot stopped and 


| raised the covering, and recognized the fea- 
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tures of one whom he had seen cause to re- 
buke the previous evening for some expres- 
sion of discontent. He turned aside, and 
dropped his head on his breast with a bit- 
ter groan. He retired at once to his cham- 
ber, and when he summoned Wolfert to his 
presence, after a space of two hours, it was 
to issue orders for a solemn service of spe- 
cial prayer and humiliation before Heaven. 
None, save blind old Tobias, whose pres- 
ence the abbot had probably disregarded, 
but who contrived in a wonderful manner 
to supply by his ears and fingers the place 
of his lost eyes, knew that, in the interval, 
he had put on a shirt of coarsest hair under 
his body-armor. It was a superstition of 
those dark times ; let us be content to rejoice 
in our own illumination, and let the good 
abbot pass. 

When the special service in the abbey 
church was over, Shoshannim again rang out 
his deep, booming notes, which a favoring 
wind had been known to carry over the flats 
even as far as Huntingdon ; it had been re- 
solved to bear in procession round the be- 
leagucred ramparts some of their holiest rel- 
ics, with solemn chant and invocation. It 
was at the very moment when the attack at 
the east gate was hottest, and the weakened 
garrison of Rivelsby were almost despairing 
of maintaining longer the unequal combat 
against a foe whose numbers seemed to in- 
crease as their own diminished, that the pro- 
cession moved slowly from the church doors 
through the cloister, and came into the view 
of the combatants. The tall silver cross, the 
precious gift of Queen Etheldreda, was borne 
in front, and all the chief officials of the 
house, except the sacrist and others who 
were doitig good service on the walls, fol- 
lowed in their robes of state; for though, in 
some sort, a penitential progress, the abbot 
rightly judged that it was no time to discour- 
age the brave hearts who were shedding their 
blood in the Church’s cause by any show of 
mourning ciablems. All solemn pomp and 
pageant, all the outward glories of a Church 
which could not be other than triumphant, 
were there to-day. Censers waved and ban- 
ners flew, as though it had been some high 
religious festival. Besides the great stand- 
ard of the Virgin, the great protectress of 
their house, they bore displayed the saltire 
of St. Andrew, the double cross of St. Philip, 
the dove of St. Oswald, the book and crosier 
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of St: Bride, and the emblems of many a saint 
besides who was thought to have a special 
eare of Rivelsby. Last of the dignitaries, 
immediately before the gilded shrine which 
held the precious relics, came the lord abbot 
himself, in a cope of violet silk, flashing with 
gold and gems. They walked in imminent 
personal peril at every step; for though few 
even among the reckless band whom Sir 
Godfrey led in person cared to aim where 
the holy banners flew, yet stones and bolts 
discharged at random whistled round them 
as they moved. But if any heart amongst 
them faltered, it hid its fears for very shame. 
The soldiers of the Church showed as bold a 
front as if every man had been a mail-clad 
knight. With clear, deep, unfaltering 
voices, and in unbroken harmony, the Bene- 
dictine brothers lifted their chant as they 
marched :— 


“ Nisi Dominus eedificaverit domum, in vanum 
laboraverunt qui edificant eam.” 

And before the last notes were fully enun- 
ciated, the semi-choir took up the answering 
verse— 

“ Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, frustra 
vigilat qui custodit eam.” 

Full and clear the melody swelled out 
above the din of battle, nay, even seemed to 
still it for a while, for many both within and 
without the walls paused for some few in- 
stants by an involuntary impulse to listen. 
The Brabanters heard it, and, godless repro- 
bates as most of them were, Dannequin and 
his diminished band clenched their battle- 
axes with a sterner grip, or drew their arrows 
to the head with weary arms once more. 
They could fight better—so they felt or 


| fancied—with the holy words, of whose very 


sense they were ignorant, ringing like a 
charm about them. In the beleaguering 
host the sound was heard, and many a stub- 
born conscience amongst the riders of Ladys- 
mede was pricked with a strange remorse. 
The Crusader heard it, and turned pale, 
Only Sir Godfrey grasped his lance with re- 
doubled fury, and, shouting curses on his 
priestly foes, dismounted and led his men- 
at-arms with taunts to a fresh assault. 

The priest who carried the heavy silver 
cross staggered before he had made many 
steps across the open space, for a cross-bow 
quarrel had struck him in the brain, and his 
life-blood spirted on the holy symbol; but 
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the strong arm of Wolfert the chaplain caught 
it before it fell, and while some of those who 
were nearest ceased their chant involuntarily 
from anatural horror, and remarked to each 
other in awestruck whispers on what seemed 
so terrible an omen, the young monk’s voice 
took up the broken verse loudly and dis- 
tinctly, as he rested the drooping head upon 
his shoulder, and chanted what might well 
have sounded a triumphant requiem in the 
dying Benedictine’s ear— 
“ Tta dederit dilectis suis somnum.” 

— So He giveth His beloved sleep!” His 
fellows moved the body aside, and the solemn 
march passed on. 

It was full time for some interposition 
from heaven or earth, if the fortunes of Riv- 
elsby were to survive the day. One heavy 
battering-ram had with great difficulty been 
brought up against the walls, and under its 
terrible shocks a portion of the wall was 
tottering. Just as the procession reached 
the spot, it fell. Like hounds from the leash, 
a body of picked men from Ladysmede, Sir 
Godfrey and Gundred at their head, rushed 
in upon the breach. But Rivelsby was not 
yet won. Rather, for the moment, the as- 
sailants were trapped themselves. Ranged 
in close order on the new-built wall within, 
the defenders of the monastery, cool and pre- 
pared, showered down upon their advancing 
foes as they climbed hastily over the broken 
wall, thrusting each other, and stumbling in 
their eagerness, a sustained volley of missiles 
at close distance, under which they dropped 
fast. Many a man amongst them rued the 
overboldness which had tempted him to cast 
aside his heavy pavise, and mount to the at- 
tack, assured of an easy prey. Nor was this 
all; a desperate band from amongst the gar- 
rison had scorned to give an inch of ground, 
even when the wall fell almost from their 
feet, and unheeding the shouts and out- 
stretched arms of their companions, who 
would have helped them up into a place of 
safety, fought hand to hand upon the breach 
itself. There stood Dannequin, the Brabant 
captain, wielding his two-handed weapon 
lightly round him in all the pride of a swords- 
man’s skill, and sweeping a foe before him 
at every stroke. There, too, fought the sa- 
crist, his scapulary girt close about him, his 
head and huge arms bare, pursuing his 
new vocation with all the zest of novelty. 
Whether Gundred remembered the author 





of his late discomfiture or not, he had singled 
out Brother Andrew for his personal antag- 
onist, and made at the stout monk, before 
whom two of his comrades had dropped al- 
ready, axe in hand. But the sacrist had an- 
other weapon now. Once the good cudgel 
which he wielded parried the blow which his 
assailant aimed at him, and then descended, 
with the full swing of an arm whose strength 
the brethren held to be almost miraculous, 
right upon Gundred’s temples. When the 
men of Ladysmede were hurled back, in 
spite of their desperate onslaught, they left 
Gundred dead where he fell. Last of all, 
and even then unwillingly, almost forced 
back by Baldwin his body-squire, de Burgh 
himself, sore wounded, staggered down the 
breach, and for a while there ensued a breath- 
ing space for Rivelsby. Dannequin, the sa- 
crist, and the brave few who had stood by 
them, climbed over the inner wall, and were 
welcomed with shouts and embraces by their 
comrades. 

‘“‘Pardieu, brother!” said the Brabanter, 
as he unfastened his steel cap to cool his 
brow, and drew a long sigh after his exer- 
tions; ‘‘I think I did never see a man deal 
such blows! and with such a tool, forsooth!” 
He touched the sacrist’s cudgel as he spoke 
with some contempt. 

‘‘ Every man to his craft,” said Andrew. 
“This is a spiritual weapon, and demands 
wary handling.” 

‘Tis woundily heavy,” remarked Danne- 
quin, who had got it partly into his hand. 

“It hath a modicum of lead in it, friend, 
like other heads I wot of,” replied Andrew. 

The respite granted to the besieged was 
but short. Again the trumpets of the en- 
emy sounded for the attack, and under cover 
of repeated flights of arrows, shot well to- 
gether, de Lacy’s men, reinforcing those of 
Ladysmede, rushed up to the walls in over- 
whelming numbers. When within a few 
paces of the gateway, they halted as if by 
signal. Waryn Foliot, taking this for hesi- 
tation, stepped forward to cheer his party to 
bring every available missile to bear upon 
them where they stood, when he was drawn 
back suddenly by the pilgrim monk, who 
stood behind him. The stranger was mak- 
ing impatient signs at the same time to 
some of the Brabanters who were occupying 
the gateway tower. After the surprise of 
an instant, Foliot caught his meaning. 
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‘Down, down at once!” he shouted to | 


the men above; “they are going to spring 
the mine under us!” 

There was a low, rumbling sound under 
their feet, and even before the last of the 
unfortunate Brabanters could make their 
hurried descent, crashing down amidst clouds 
of dust and flying stones came the gateway 
tower. 

All felt half-stunned and blinded for a 
moment; and before the dust cleared away, 
a bugle-call—a few notes only, but won- 
drously clear and of peculiar accentuation— 
rang amidst the ruins, and almost ere it 
ceased, there rose close, as it seemed, to 
where they stood, Sir Godfrey’s war-cry— 
“ Our Lady for Ladysmede !” 

“By Heaven,” cried Foliot, “ they are in 
amongst us now!” 

But it was not so. Tearing the vizard 
from his face, the silent monk stood upon 
the fallen ruins, up which de Lacy and his 
men were rushing furiously. His pilgrim’s 
frock had been thrown aside, and a close 
shirt of mail showed the tall limbs to full 
advantage. The long white beard was gone, 
and the grizzled hair and keen black eyes, 
as he stood there bareheaded, were recog- 
nized at once by more than one amongst 
friends and foes. He waved a mace which 
he had caught up from the ground, and 
shouted aloud once more his battle-cry. 

“Our Lady for Ladysmede and Rivelsby! 
Ralph de Lacy, stand back! I would not 
have a kinsman’s blood upon my hand. 
Nick Boteler, I spared you once—a step 
further, and I will rid the country-side of 





you for once and all!” 

Lord de Lacy lowered his weapon, and 
the lips that had smiled at death a dozen | 
times that day turned white. He was not | 
sure any earthly warrior stood before him. 
Boteler swore an oath, but recoiled a pace | 
or two, for he knew, and feared more than 
spirit or devil, the hand that held the up- 
lifted mace. The miller of Swinford had 
rushed forward, and throwing his battle-axe 
upon the ground, doffed his bonnet, and 
dropped on one knee before his well-remem- 
bered lord and foster-brother. 

“‘ Holy St. Mary!” exclaimed Abbot Mar- 
tin, as he heard the voice, and caught a side- 
glance at the face, “ yon should be Miles de 
Burgh!” 
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with delighted excitement; “St. Mary be 


praised that he hath had the grace at last to 


break his vow!” 

It was indeed the good knight who was 
thought to have died in Palestine. Hada 
legion of angels been vouchsafed in reply to 
the pious brethren’s prayers, it might scarcely 
have surprised the abbot more, or produced 
more consternation amongst some of the 
enemy. All the older retainers of Ladys- 
mede knew the features and the voice, and 
gathered into knots upon the breach in hes- 
itation and astonishment. Some came more 
boldly forward, and knelt to renew their 
fealty to their true lord. De Lacy waved’ 
his own men back, and the tide of battle 
stood still in its full flow over the walls of 
Rivelsby. 

Sir Godfrey himself, hurt in the thigh, 
had been carried in a litter to this last as- 
sault. He had sworn to enter through the 
breach, living or dead, and his men only 
waited for the first rush of the assailants to 
pour in, to enable him thus to feast his eyes 
on the slaughter and the pillage which were 
sure to follow. He had heard Sir Miles’ 
trumpet-call, and started uneasily as he 
caught the note. 

“* Who blew that blast?” he asked, fiercely, 
of those about him. “TI did not think there 
was one amongst ye who could sound a re- 
cheat so like mine own.” 

None answered him; for all eyes were 
fixed on the assault, checked as it was thus 
suddenly at its hottest. Three or four of 
the men of Ladysmede came leaping down 
the ruins; and the wounded knight’s indig- 
nant questions were met by a running whis- 
per which none dared to speak out, but 
which made him spring upright in his litter, 
forgetful of his wounded limb. 

** Who ?—what ?” he shrieked, the spasm 
of bodily agony giving a fearful shrillness 
to his voice—* Miles 9—Miles de Burgh P— 
Fools! liars! Can yon psalm-singing jug- 
glers raise the dead ?” 

They could, it was believed by some, 
Giacomo had taken little active part in the 
defence until this last day. He had seemed, 
since his last interview with the abbot, to 
shrink from all converse and observation. 
But when the peril became imminent, he 
too had armed himself, and had thrown 
himself into the front of danger with a cool 


“It is, it is! lord abbot,” cried Picot, wild | determination, which not even the Brabant 
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captain could have exceeded. He had 
sprung almost at the same moment as the 
pilgrim monk himself upon the ruins of the 
tower before they had well settled from their 
fall, and had been one of the first to catch 
sight of the uncovered features, and hear 
the sound of his voice. He had stood, fixed 
as a statue, his own face white, at first with 
horror; now, there had gradually stolen 
over it a different expression, and with a 
sound like laughter, he sank down at de 
Burgh’s knees. 

The assault was at an end, for the present, 
at least. De Lacy, after exchanging a hasty 
and embarrassed greeting with his new- 
found kinsman, drew off his men, and retired 
to a scarcely less embarrassing consultation 
with his ally, Sir Godfrey. The news of 
Sir Miles’ re-appearance amongst them had 
spread fast through the force which had fol- 
lowed the actual holder of Ladysmede into 
the field ; and few, except those of his own 
personal suite who had known no other mas- 
ter, were prepared any longer to risk life or 
future advancement under the doubtful for- 
tunes of Sir Godfrey, even for the rich prom- 
ise of booty which was offered by the open 
walls of Rivelsby. They stood in whisper- 
ing groups apart, or crowded round their 
new-found leader. Boteler, and others like 


-him, who had joined the banner of de Burgh 


while its recognized chief was a kindred 
spirit, now drew off silently to the different 
quarters of the besiegers’ camp where their 
own men kept ward, and waited the issue 
of this new aspect of affairs. 

They had not long to wait. While Abbot 
Martin was yet eagerly questioning the 
friend who had been given back from the 
dead, a messenger came breathless towards 
him. 

‘* My lord, there are horsemen in sight on 
the road from Ely.” 

“ Now St. Mary be praised!” exclaimed 
the abbot, joyfully; “neither Heaven nor 
man has failed us!” 

At last, then, aid must be at hand. Giv- 
ing Waryn charge to slack no care for the 
defence, in case their enemies should yet be 
tempted to renew the assault, he hastened 
to ascertain the truth of these last tidings, 
and to make such preparation as he might 
for the reception of the legate, if indeed he 
were on the road in person. 

Full confirmation of the close neighbor- 
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hood of the long-expected succor might soon 
be gathered from the movements in the hos- 
tile camp, as well as from the shouts which 
rose from the abbey walls as the line of 
horsemen, spurring hard with lances in rest, 
broke over the level meads towards the mon- 
astery. The scouts of Sir Godfrey’s and de 
Lacy’s force had brought the intelligence to 
them also. They could no longer have de- 
pended on their own men for battle, even 
had they been so disposed themselves. For 
still as the line of the advancing force 
opened and extended as the ground allowed, 
fresh troops filled the winding road by the 
wood-side as far as eye could reach. De 
Lacy called off his followers and took horse 
at once, and the besieging force melted away 
even more rapidly than it had.formed. 

The great gates of the abbey were thrown 
open, the drawbridge lowered, and the le- 
gate, in full armor, reined his horse, stream- 
ing with sweat from the speed at which he 
had ridden, under the lofty archway where 
the abbot stood to welcome him. 

“In time, my good lord, in time,” said 
Longchamp, as he grasped the superior’s 
offered hand—“ always in time! but, by St. 
Luke, not a whit too soon, I reckon! ” 

“Tt had been all too late, my lord,” re- 
plied the abbot, gravely, “ had Heaven not 
sent us a champion in our greatest need.” 

“How?” said the legate, who had more 
faith in steel than prayer. 

The abbot led Miles de Burgh forward. 
“‘ Doth your holiness remember the ‘knight 
of Ladysmede ?” 

“Of Ladysmede?” asked the prelate, 
puzzled for an instant—* Yea, on my soul I 
do!—Miles de Burgh, or Satanas !—But, 
sir knight, we heard that the Paynims had 
buried you long since—I am right glad to 
find they do their work so ill!” 

Rough as Longchamp’s greeting was, 
there was heart and truth init. Sir Miles 
received it more warmly than the courtlier 
congratulations of de Lacy. 

There was much on all sides to hear and 
to tell. The skill and care of an Arab phy- 
sician had recovered Sir Miles after Gia- 
como had left him, against all hope. He 
had carried him from the lazar-house to his 
own, dwelling, while the careless answer of 
the attendants to the inquiry set on foot by 
his friends in the royal camp had led them 
to believe he had been buried with the rest. 
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But the pagan kept as a prisoner, for his 
own base purposes, the Christian knight 
whose life he had saved. He had permitted 
him only so far to communicate with those 
in King Richard’s army as to send them in- 
formation of his existence, and of the sum 
demanded for his ransom. It was to his old 
comrade Sir Nicholas le Hardi that the un- 
fortunate prisoner, unaware of his previous 
falschood, had addressed his message,—in- 
forming him at the same time of a store of 
coin which before his departure from Eng- 
land he had bestowed in a secret place at 
Ladysmede, and desiring that it might be 
now employed for his deliverance. That 
Le Hardi had ever informed Sir Godfrey of 
his kinsman’s being still alive, seemed im- 
probable ; but there was no doubt that the 
gold had been found and shared between 
them, and that Sir Nicholas’ silence as to the 
boy Giulio’s real history, and the attempt to 
falsify it by claiming him as the child who 
had been born to himself and Isola, had been 
purchased by a promise from de Burgh of 
the hand and brcad manors of his ward the 
Lady Gladice. But Miles de Burgh had 
made a vow in his captivity, and with a faith 
that was better than wisdom, he kept it when 
he afterwards found opportunity to escape. 
He had entered upon its performance, it 
might be, in a humbler spirit, because he 
hoped, whem it-was completed, to gain tid- 
ings of his lost child. His last pilgrimage 
was to St. Mary’s at Rivelsby, before he was 
free to claim his own again at Ladysmede. 
But already, before that morning, his vow 
had been broken in the letter, though not in 
intention. Sccking to cross at night where 
he thought to find the old footbridge by the 
milldam, he had cried out almost involunta- 
rily for help to a figure which he saw on the 
bank, and thus had made known to Picot 
the secret which the hunter had kept so well. 
So long as any hope had remained of succor 
from Ely, hard as the trial was, he had per- 
severed in his self-imposed penance of si- 
lence; but flesh and blood might not endure 
to see the enemy gain a footing in the walls 
of Rivelsby. 

“T shall have to crave absolution of your 
holiness,” said he, as he concluded his tale ; 
“such penance as Holy Church shall enjoin 
in expiation xf 

“Nay, Miles de Burgh,” replied Long- 
champ, hurriedly, and in a tone of more rey- 
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erence than his wont—“ This goes beyond 
mine office, I think; in such a need, you 
stand absolved by One higher than I.” 

“ Heaven has been already merciful in one 
respect, de Burgh. This is an hour for 
thanksgiving rather than for penance,” said 
Abbot Martin, as Giulio, for whom he had 
sent, entered their presence, led by Gladice. 

There was little need for the abbot’s fur- 
ther explanation. Miles de Burgh knew at 
once that he had found his son; and Na- 
ture, true to her instincts, told the boy that 
it was not the embrace of a stranger. 

“T have other matters to deal with ere 
supper-time—though I care not how soon 
that be,” said Longchamp, in reply to the 
abbot’s offered hospitalities. ‘There is a 
prisoner here, my good lord, on whom, in 
these slippery times, I would see justice done 
while daylight serves us. Where have ye 
carried him?” he asked, turning to one of 
his esquires. 

“‘ He waits your holiness’ pleasure in the 
hall below.” 

“ Will it please you to give us your com- 
pany, my lord abbot? You have some con- 
cern with him as well as myself.” 

Pale, unhelmeted, his hands fettered be- 
hind his back, Sir Nicholas le Hardi stood 
there before the indignant legate. The 
knight was well aware that he had little in- 
dulgence to expect from Longchamp, if he 
were taken in arms against the abbot. He 
was already too deeply compromised by other 
acts of his; and the legate did not use to 
spare when once he was in the mood to 
strike. No sooner had he ascertained that 
the legate was approaching in person with a 
strong force, than he had galloped off alone 
by a by-path that led in the direction of the 
bridge at Michamstede ; but Ulph the miller 
knew him, and the bridge had been already 
occupied by Longchamp’s foresight, and a 
price had been set upon his head. His cap- 
ture had been reported while the prelate yet 
stood in the abbey quadrangle. 

Sullenly bending his eyes, now upon his 
judges and now upon the ground, Le Hardi 
answered no word to Longchamp’s stern 
questioning or the abbot’s more temperate 
expostulations. He knew it would be of no 
avail. He was detected, and he saw in every 
line of the legate’s face the history of his 
guilt written, and his doom. The forged 


letters, bearing the king’s name, which were 
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to have replaced Longchamp himself in the 
vice-royalty of England by a commission of 
Prince John’s own naming—the pretended 
royal rescript, by virtue of which he had ex- 
acted the contributions from Rivelsby and 
elsewhere—the attempt on the Lady Gla- 
dice’s person, both at the tower and at the 
monastery—had all been traced to him. Du- 
bois had known more of his master’s secrets 
than even Sir Nicholas was aware, and Wil- 
liam of Ely had been the purchaser. It did 
not even need the abbot’s confirmation, from 
the Gascon’s dying confession, to prove Sir 
Nicholas a traitor in act, and an assassin in 
intention ; for the legate had found Isola, 
too, at Michamstede (where she had taken 
refuge when she found her husband de- 
nounced as a traitor), and had heard her 
story from her own lips. 

He stood there, sullen and speechless, 
awaiting the doom that he felt was sure to 
come. 

For a few moments Longchamp preserved 
an ominous silence after the long catalogue 
of Le Hardi’s crimes had been produced 
against him. He kept his eyes fixed on the 
knight’s face, but Sir Nicholas would not 
meet his glance. At last the prelate turned 
to the knights who stood behind him. 

‘Ts all ready ?” he asked. 

He was answered in the affirmative. 

‘“‘ Lead him forth.” He rose from his seat 
as he spoke, and then, for the first time Le 
Hardi broke his silence. 

“‘ Let me die free,” he said, fiercely ; “‘ bid 
them unbind my hands, lord legate, for the 
honor of the cross.” 

“Honor!” echoed the prelate; ‘ what 
has honor to do with thee ?” 

Short as the time had been, to the abbot’s 
horror, there was a tall gibbet already 
erected close without the postern-gate. They 
led the traitor forth, and while the wall was 
crowded thick with knights and nobles, they 
placed him under the beam, to which a long 
halter had been already attached, and a 
groom proceeded to strike the spurs from 
his heels. 

After what seemed some vain attempt at 
intercession, Abbot Martin had quitted the 
scene. 

“ Croquard! where is Croquard?” said 
Longchamp, looking round for the dwarf 
who usually served him as executioner. 
Whether the abbey cheer had beguiled him 
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—for Croquard had sensual propensities—or 
whether he had been left a space behind on 
their hurried march, the dwarf could not be 
found. 

“Have ye never a scullion about your 
house,” said Longchamp to one of the Ben- 
edictines, “that will serve this noble knight 
for his last apparelling? I promised him 
this service, I do remember!” 

One of the legate’s knights led forth a 
squalid figure, with long red hair, from 
which a pair of keen animal eyes looked 
out, whom he had found creeping under the 
ruined wall, actuated probably by the same 
curiosity as his betters. Cuthwin, still a 
pensioner of Rivelsby, had relapsed into 
something like his natural self during the 
siege—even his food had been dealt out but 
sparingly in those days of scarcity. 

“Lo! the very man! A dainty page in- 
deed! Teach him his work, some of ye, and 
despatch.” 

With ready hands the Saxon, who showed 
a very apt intelligence as to the duties ex- 
pected of him, made fast the rope. The 
Crusader shuddered with a new horror, when 
he saw the malice in those twinkling eyes 
that peered into his own. 

Again, when all was ready, and even the 
careless jesters in the crowd, to whom such 
scenes were but a passing excitement, were 
hushed into expectation as they watched 
Longchamp’s stern face, the prelate kept 
silence for a space before he spoke. 

‘‘Nicholas le Hardi,” he said at last, 
‘‘your hour is not yet come. I promised 
but this forenoon to a woman’s tears and 
prayers—and for a woman’s sake—a life 
which otherwise I had not spared to take, if 
I knew I were to stand at Heaven’s bar my- 
self to-morrow. I promised, gallant knights, 
and gentlemen,” he continued, turning to 
the listeners, ‘‘blame me those that choose 
—that if, by Mary’s grace, I reached Riv- 
elsby in time to save my kinswoman from 
that polluting touch, I would, for her sake, 
do what Ido now. Go, Nicholas le Hardi, 
—live! live, shamed and dishonored ; let 
life be your punishment. Turn him loose,” 

Cuthwin did but half understand that his 
work was over, and still kept his grasp fixed 
tenaciously on the noose round le Hardi’s 
throat, from which he had to be driven by 
force, howling like some baffled beast of 
prey, whilst others, in obedience to the le- 
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gate’s order, cut the prisoner free. The 
crowd made way for him; and amidst the 
jeers and mocking laughter of the grooms 
and ruder by-standers, and muttered curses 
and glances of scorn from those of higher 
degree, the disgraced knight, with features 
in which a hell of bitter passions was already 
working, hurried forth into the gathering 
darkness. 

There was a murmur, half of applause, 
half of disappointment, at the sentence. 
The legate cared for neither. He spoke no 
more of the criminal whom he had just dis- 
missed; except that when he again greeted 
Gladice in the abbot’s presence, he said to 
her—‘ Fair kinswoman, you have cost me 
dear!” 

Sad and hurried was the repast which the 
besieged of Rivelsby spread that evening for 
their deliverers. Joy and gratitude had 
enough of sorrow there to temper them. 
There was no need of the warning skeleton 
at that banquet; gallant friends and breth- 
ren, who should have shared the joy of res- 
cue and safety, lay yet unburied round them. 
Already the superior had issued orders for a 
solemn litany at midnight, when prayer and 
incense should rise to Heaven—not unac- 
cepted, if it was the sacrifice of pious and 
loving hearts—for those who had died in 
their defence. Not the humblest mercenary 
but should be remembered by name in the 
grateful devotions of those whom he had 
served at Rivelsby. It was with these, 
rather than with the living who sat at table 
round him, that Abbot Martin’s thoughts 
were busy: he was very silent and still, now 
that the first emotions of joy were over. 
Gladice, though she could not refuse the 
presence which her princely kinsman, with a 
playful courtesy, almost insisted on as the 
reward of his exertions in her cause, had 
little heart to reply either to jest or compli- 
ment ; at the lightest question her eyes filled 
with tears. The spirit which had borne up 
through all the perils of those last days, 
sank now under the consciousness of safety. 
Even the legate himself, after a while, be- 
came thoughtful. Though he ate and drank 
like one who had ridden hard and fasted 
long, there was a deep shadow on that bold 
front which was not often seen there. Save 
that he swore an oath scarce seemly on a 
churchman’s lips, when the abbot told him 
how his name had been made use of to de- 
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coy their fair guest from her sanctuary, he 
showed that evening little of his usual buoy- 
ant spirit and fiery temper. 

“That minds me,” said the abbot, as they 
spoke of the Gascon esquire’s share in this 
last outrage, ‘that I have a token here 
which the unhappy man we speak of, in his 
last hour charged me to deliver to your holi- 
ness.” 

He produced, as he spoke, a small gold 
piece, which appeared to be bent and disfig- 
ured. 

Longchamp examined it with some curi- 
osity. 

“The Gascon Dubois gave you this, you 
say?” 

“Even so,” replied the abbot; “I re- 
ceived his confession personally, and shrived 
him by his own desire. “I may not say,” 
continued the churchman, with something 
like a shudder, “that I found him so much 
of a penitent as I might have desired. He 
had a belt fairly filled with coin, which he 
gave me freely enough, to bestow in charity 
on the poor; but this piece he held long 
and fingered in strange fashion, while I 
urged him, in such poor words as I had, to 
make Heaven an offering of greater worth 
—to die in peace with all men; for he had 
spoken bitter words to the last against this 
Sir Nicholas and against your holiness, un- 
der your favor. At last, he put it into my 
hands: ‘I give you this, father,’ he said; 
‘it is the last thing that I had thought to 
part with; but I have no use for it now; 
tell the lord legate I am gone where all debts 
are paid. Tell him,’ he said (I mind his 
broken words)—“ tell him he taunted me, 
and I had sworn to have his life; but had I 
found such an one for my master, I had 
done him true service.’ ” 

“Ha!” said the legate, “the miscreant 
had his form of conscience, then? Most of 
us have, abbot ; but, by my faith, it is hard 
enough to discover it insome men. Certes, 
it is a gift of very diverse quality. Here do 
I loath and scorn the knave whose treacher- 
ous services I have bought ; I boast myself 
that my own hands are clean; I would not 
stir a hair’s-breadth, if I know myself, from 
what I hold to be right and justice, for all 
the gold in England; and yet, without scru- 
ple, I proffer to others that which I abhor 
as poison for myself! Resolve us now, good 
lord abbot—what is truth—or honor? ” 











THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.-——PART THE LAST. 


If Abbot Martin knew, it existed in his 
mind as an instinct, not asa definition. He 
was no casuist ; and his only reply to the le- 
gate’s question was a look of puzzled dis- 
tress. 

‘* Your holiness will honor our poor house 
to-night?” said the abbot to his noble guest 
as he rose to take his leave; “ we are but in 
sorrowful case, yet we will make shift to 
lodge at least some portion of your com- 
pany.” 

‘‘ No, my good abbot,” said the legate— 
“T must hasten back again. The snake is’ 
scotched, not killed. For aught I know, this 
may be my last hour of power, and my last 
act of grace. The England that I love is 
jealous of me. King Richard is far away. 
To-day I am England’s viceroy—and by 
Heaven, some shall feel it !—to-morrow I 
may be a landless exile. Fare you well, 
Abbot Martin —farewell, for the present, 
Waryn—braver and truer hearts I shall 
hardly find! With such a stout friend once 
more at Ladysmede, you shall hardly suffer 
loss here at St. Mary’s, come what will—for 
all of us, Ze bon temps viendra!” 

“Your holiness’ pardon,” said Waryn, 
quietly—* our roads hence lie together.” 

“What!” said the legate, with his hearti- 
est smile—* you leave our good friends here 
.so soon! Nay, nay, young friend, I will not 
tax your loyalty so hard. Yow will scarce 
find the world of men—or of women—un- 
grateful. Not yet—you have not served 
them so long. No, Waryn—my lord abbot 
cannot spare his son. And are there no 
bright eyes ”—he added ina pretended whis- 
per that was only the more audible, as he 
sought to catch his kinswoman’s averted face 
—‘‘that could chain you here even for a 
day?” 

‘“*T have nothing that binds me hefe,” re- 
plied Foliot, coloring, and avoiding Long- 
champ’s questioning eye—“nothing. You 
will not refuse me, my lord, to be of your 
company. I have served you in your pros- 
perity—have had more honor at your hands 
than my deserts—if times should change, you 
will not think so meanly of me as to bid me 
leave you now P” 
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“No,” said Longchamp, looking from him 
to Gladice with a puzzled expression, but 
speaking with some tremor in his voice— 
‘No, be it so; for the present, our fortunes 
lie together. But courage! le bon temps 
viendra!” 





That night, as Giulio afterwards remem- 
bered, whilst he lay half asleep after the ter- 
rors of that eventful day, a figure had stooped 
over him, and hot lips had pressed his fore- - 
head. If it was Giacomo, as he thought, it 
was the Italian’s last farewell. He was seen 
never again in England, and was believed 
to have entered a house of strict recluses in 
his own country. It was said that Abbot 
Martin knew his after history; if he did, he 
kept the secret faithfully. 

For many years afterwards, a crippled and 
broken man, in the lay habit of the Benedic- 
tines, might be seen slowly and painfully 
traversing the cloisters with the help of his 
staff, or sunning himself, in summer, on the 
stone benches on the river-walk that looked 
towards Ladysmede. A settled gloom was 
on his brow—the uncharitable among the 
brotherhood called it sullenness—the gentler 
said it was remorse. He conversed with 
few, and was sadly irregular in his devotions ; 
but he spent many hours in Abbot Martin’s 
chamber, and the superior ever treated him 
with kindness and respect. Within those 
quiet walls, where they who entered left even 
the names that they had borne in the world 
behind them, it was soon scarcely remembered 
that Brother Wilfred had been Sir Godfrey 
de Burgh. 





There is no record that the Lady Gladice 
ever took the veil. The chronicles of Ladys- 
mede and Rivelsby henceforth are few and 
scanty. But Sir Jules de Burgh of Ladys- 
mede will be found to have married a Gladys 
Foliot ; and while the antiquarian spells their 
names out from the old Lombardic charac- 
ters, the readers of our tale may rejoice, like 
us, to think he lights upon a hint of the fu- 
ture fortunes of “The Luck of Ladysmede.” 








From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MY CHILD PASSENGER. 


BY ROBERT PATON. 


Wuat a happy and fortunate landfall have 
I, the old skipper, made at last! moored 
here, safe and snug, for a Christmas on 
shore. How many years have past since 
the last one, I dare hardly think of, it is so 
far away among the dim and spectral shad- 
ows of boyhood; but here I am after all, 
anchors ahead and astern, moored in the 
lying-up ground for useless and worn-out 
old hulks, out of the fairway of the tides 
and traffic on Life’s busy stream; having 
only to watch and look after my ground 
tackle, booms on deck, spars housed, and 
sails stowed away. Not much to do now, 
but keep a bright look-out for the rollers, 
which, setting in from the sea of old age, 
shall break the rusted and worn fastenings, 
and let this old hulk drift away on its last 


voyage. 

hat a harbor have I gained! a little 
room not much bigger than my old ship’s 
cabin, yet more snug and comfortable-look- 
ing. A crackling and merry-hearted fire, 
making the red-papered walls lurid, but not 
unpleasantly warm ; the shadows only crowd- 
ing and huddling up in the corners, as if to 
escape from the heat. 
tre-piece to each, hang old-fashioned por- 
traits of old-fashioned ladies and gentlemen. 
Some of them bore my name, I am told. 
May they never have blushed in their other- 
world home for their descendant! Some 
portions of the features are fading through 
age; and wear, by the loss of color, a pale 
and spiritual appearance. At least to me 
they seem to say, “‘ We are portraits of the 
dead, and looking at us you must think of 
death.” 

A picture of my old ship, the “Julia,” 
hangs over the mantelpiece,—my sister 
would give it that honorable place; it was 
_— by young Dutton, just asI told him. 

e has painted a southern sky, with white, 
fleecy clouds all floating slowly and steadily 
towards one quarter out of the picture. The 
blue sky hangs over a blue sea, a little 
darker but not much, with the waves just 
topping and breaking into bits of white foam. 
She has got the trade wind, for her royals 
are set, and all her starboard studsails ; but 
there is something wrong on board,—some- 
thing wrong. Her sails are all in the wind 
and fluttering and flapping confusedly, her 
after yards are swinging round aback, and 
the man at the wheel not only holds it firmly 
with both hands, but presses with his foot 
on the spokes to keep it hard down. 

My eye strays away from this, to a little 
picture below it of a child,—a boy-child, 


On the walls, as cen- 
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with white, silky hair, and the wondering, 
mysterious, and clear eyes of healthy child- 
hood ; with its expression bright and lifelike 
to me, in spite of decaying touches; and 
memories of years long past, sad and yet 
sweet, mournful and yet cherished, creep 
into and warm up my old heart. Why—I 
wonder to myself—why have I been spared 
by a merciful Providence through the storms 
and calms and buffetings of forty years, to 
find myself a still-staunch old hulk, although 
sadly battered and knocked about, sitting 
here with a happy and contented heart, no 
squall even forming on my horizon? Happy, 
too, with only prattling girls and boys play- 
ing about me, and willing as a boy to be 
commanded by my dear widow-sister—we 
are but two—who has offered me a crib and 
stowage-room for the remainder of my voy- 
age? Why have I,I go on thinking, the 
old man hs has only through life fought 
and wrought a battle for selt, been spared 
to find myself with all these blessings round 
me, travelling cheerfully down the off-side 
of the hill which leads to the great valley, 
in confidence, and with no faint tremblings ? 
when he, dear, dear, wee Charlie, has been 
so long in his deep sea-cradle with tangle- 
weed curtains hanging round him ? 

I find I have unconsciously muttered my 
last thoughts aloud, and little Dolly, my eld- 
est niece, in whose face I fancy I have found 
a resemblance to the child-portrait, playing 
with my fingers, looks up, and says,— 

“Uncle, who was little Charlie ? and why 
are your eyes so sad, and your lips trem- 
bling because you have been thinking of 
him?” 

My sister slowly raised her kind eyes from 
some household needlework which had ab- 
sorbed her attention, and, meeting her 
glance, I felt that she too asked the same 
question as Dolly, and, finding all the little 
ones clustering about my knees anxiously, 
and making my old rough hands tingle, a 
compulsion, tender and yet strong, seized 
me and bade me teli my story of 


o 
‘“MY CHILD PASSENGER.” 


Many years ago, when I was lying in the 
old “ Julia” in one of the noble harbors of 
Australia, full-laden and ready to start for 
England, having finished all my business on 
shore, and only waiting for a breeze to spring 
up, I was roused from a reverie on the poop, 
in which I was thinking of no earthly thing, 
but only whistling for the wind, by the 
mate’s coming to me, and saying, “ There is 
a gentleman with a boy, sir, wishes to see 

ou.” 
‘ Who can they be, I thought, as I de- 
scended the poop ladder, and, turning into 
the cabin, met the gaze of gentleman there, 
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where so few were at that period, and in 
whose right hand was the hand of a boy- 
entleman. Why do I use those words? 
ecause we sailors, although not much used 
to their society, yet have an instinct which 
tells us when we are in the presence of such 
an one. A glimpse at a man, fearless and 
bold in his demeanor, gentle and courteous 
in his manner, whose eyes look straight into 
ours, and whose hand grasps firmly and re- 
eases reluctantly, using good plain words 
with meaning in them (such meaning as we 
put in an order to “stand by ”—“ for your 
lives!” when on a leeshore, and if she miss 
stays death comes) ; these tell us the gentle- 
man, and we have a respect and feeling tow- 
ards him quite different from those of a lands- 
man. 

“ Charlie,” he said to his boy, and not to 
me, “this is Captain Bentley, whose ship- 
mate you are to be to Old England;” and 
frankly and heartily the boy put his hand in 
mine, and then turned his eyes on his father. 

He introduced himself very briefly, apolo- 
gizing for not having been on board earlier, 
and then continued: ‘ We have heard, cap- 
tain, that you have been many times here 
before, and made safe voyages, and that your 
good ship is a strong and sea-worthy craft, 
and I wish this young gentleman to go to 
England in your charge. I am sure Charlie 
will bea good boy, and will obey your orders 
as cheerfully as any of your crew, or as he 
has always obeyed me.” 

A tightening of the little fist in mine made 
‘ me fancy Charlie was determining to carry 
out his father’s wishes. After some explana- 
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each other that I for worlds would not have 
broken. 

He could not have been much more than 
five years of age, with a round, happy face, 
and clear, blue, frank, unsuspecting eyes. 
He had long, light hair, just beginnin = 
curl, and was dressed in a short, yellow frogky 
with a black belt round his waist, and a ship-~ 
made straw hat, with a neat blue ribbon on 
it, and stood firmly on the deck, and looked 
boldly round him at every object and each 
of my men. 

I could not account for the change which 
seemed to have come over my old quarter- 
deck. It seemed to meas new and fresh 
as it did on the day when the old ship was 
launched, many, many years before. That 
child’s smile had a magic in it, and I noticed 
the man at the wheel, when he had caught 
his eye, confusedly put the helm up and then 
down, and redden in the face. 

I had never known much or never cared 
much about children; but the appearance 
and ways of little Charlie won on me with a 
strange charm, and I tried all I could to un- 
bend from my old solitary sailor moods and 
habits, and try and make es happy. After 
we had been some time out, I determined to 
make a little cot, and have it slung in my 
own cabin, where I should always have him 
near me; and a pretty little one I did make, 
and sewed it all with my own hands. It was 
of fine duck, and about three feet in length, 
by a little more than one across, and on the 
head of it embroidered with my needle and 
twine, a heart with a bird standing on it, 
as if singing, and on the foot of it I wrought 


tion from Mr. about the late hour of | a ship under full sail on a waveless sea. I 
bringing my only ger that was to be, | had somehow connected in my own mind the 


on board, ‘receivirlome instructions, and 
concluding pleasap yas to terms, ete, his 
little, plain, roug 


the time came to say farewell. ‘ 

It was no sad parting: the fpther said, in 
‘a bold, cheery voice, ‘* Good-by, Charlie!” 
then they shook hands warmly, and like two 
grown-up people, no tear being in the eyes 
of either. ‘Take good care of him, captain, 
and, when his schooling is over, you shall 
bring him back again to his papa,’—and 
waving his hand in adieu, the father went | 
over the side into his boat, and pulled for 
the shore. In a few minutes we were under 
sail, and standing to seaward. 


od boxesyere passed | 
into my cabin, and, the rattlin fof the wind- | 
lass pawls telling the fair wind had come, | 





As we drew out of the harbor, Charlie 
kept his eyes fixed on the fast-fading boat; | 
but, observing the bustle of my duties | 
slacken, he came up to me, and putting his | 
little hand in mine, gave me a look which at | 
once established a confidence and faith in| 


heart and bird with little Charlie, as he 
seemed to me then, and pictured his future 
in the ship with a fair wind and all sail set. 
Such a cosy little cot never hung from ship’s 
beams before, and when he was in it, and 
enjoying a swing, with his merry and cheer- 
fal laughter flowing over it, it seemed to me 
as if a bird were singing in its cage, and 
making my little cabin glorious with the 
light of music, and my heart overflow with 
happiness. 

y what slow, gradual, and sure steps he 
crept into my heart, I cannot tell, nor make 
you understand, but our friendship grew un- 
til we could hardly be out of each other’s 
sight without uneasiness. And not to me 
alone, but to every man and boy on board, 
was his bright smile and laugh always wel- 
come. With each one he had started an in- 
dividual friendship, and they all became his 
stout friends and sworn allies. Without my 
having to issue the order, I found all the 
port-holes and hawse-pipes even, and every 
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little space at all ingen stopped care- 
fully up with cord and battens, while a neat 
man-rope, the exact height for Charlie’s 
hand, was worked round the stanchions of 
the companion which led to the poop. Go 
where he would, the sailors never lost sight 
’ of him, and if in his ramblings he had gained 
“ @ position at all unsafe, I noticed more than 
one eye stray from its duty, and watch eagerly 
his motions. The carpenter occupied all his 
spare time in carving him models of boats 
and ships, and often have I watched him lis- 
tening with a curiously respectful deference 
to Charlie’s opinion on his handiwork. Of 
the purport of the mysterious conferences 
held between him and my old gray-bearded 
goat in the stern of the long boat I cannot 
say, but, certainly, they understood one an- 
other, and had formed a mutual confidence 
between their two selves, which it would 
have been dangerous to disturb. 

My mate, although a good seaman, was 
given to a love of grog, which he managed 
to indulge, either by having a sea-stock of 
his own, or by making friends with the stew- 
ard; and one day, when I had noticed that 
he had been drinking, but had said nothing, 
as he had carried on the work without com- 
mitting himself, Charlie came to me and 
said—* O captain! Mr. Amms (that was my 
mate’s name) is not Mr. Amms to-day; some 
other person is wearing his clothes, for it 
was not he who spoke to me to-day, but an- 
other man,—and the other person looks so 
strange too.” Instead of severely repri- 
manding my mate, and perhaps disrating 
him, I called him into my stateroom in the 
evening, and told him how much better it 
would be for him not to have any thing to 
do with that which stole away his reason and 
judgment, and so altered his face that even 
a little child grew afraid at the change ; and, 
—would you believe it?—Mr. Amms’ eyes 
were wet as he said, “ Captain, I will drink 
no more ;” and he never did again while he 
and I sailed in one ship together. 

Another time, when one of the boys had 
been struck by a seaman, and I was doubt- 
ful from their different statements what 
course of punishment to pursue, Charlie 
simplified the affair by saying, “O captain! 
it is so wrong to strike one another; tell 
them it is wrong, and J know they wont do it 
again.” His child-faith became mine, and 
no harsh decision was again necessary on 
board my ship. 

What a cheeriness he gave to our old craft, 
making each of his favorite nooks and cor- 
ners little spots of sunshine, I can scarcely 
tell you. Many atime we played at bo-peep 
round the skylights and companions, and 
when he half showed himself from behind 
the mizen-mast, and, putting his wee hands 
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to his mouth, made a speaking trumpet of 
them, and hailed me, asking, ‘‘ Where are 
you from?” and ordering me to “Haul 
away that brace and belay,” a light and 
happy feeling, as of being in green fields 
with blue skies above and birds singing all 
about, came to me, and a thankfulness and 
sense of the blessing of life filled my breast, 
and made me as happy and boyish as little 
Charlie was. I remember once off the Cape, 
in a calm, his fishing over the stern with a 
bent pin for the Cape pigeons, making pets 
of those he caught for a few minutes, and 
then freeing them with clapping hands and 
a “There, pretty pigeon, go away to your 
own home.” And I remember, too, another 
we which was a picture, and beat all I 

ad ever looked on, of a tiny white figure, 
whose curls hung down on each side of wee 
clasped hands, like golden fringes over the 
edges of a dazzlingly white cot, saying, “ Be 
kind to Captain Bentley, and take us all safe 
home,” while I hid my head with the coun- 
terpane on the sofa, and cried,—I, who had 
never prayed nor wept since I had been 
whipped at school. What magic was in his 
look and voice to make all our hearts more 
soft and tender, I am at a loss to describe or 
account for, but so it was. Even my im- 
agination grew young again, and I pictured 
to myself on our arrival in England, a sweet- 
voiced lady, with Charlie’s eyes, thanking 
me in kind tones for my care of him, and in- 
troducing me to a new world of social and 
homely pleasures. 

(Both hands, both wee hands, in mine, 
Dolly.) 

We had rounded the Cape, and got hold 
of the south-east tradéq and, taking advan- 
tage of steady winds and fine weather, were 
busy putting the old ship in order for home. 
No person on board was idle,—there was 
such scraping and scouring and painting. 
I occupied myself in cleaning and re-var- 
nishing the panels of my cabin, and had 
given Charlig orders to play on deck for a 
little, and keep away from the paints and 
paintwork. We were going about six knots 
through the water, and all our starboard 
studding-sails were pulling with a will. I 
was thinking of the pleasant and favorable 
voyage we had made so far, and saying to 
myself, ‘I must try and always have a pas- 
senger with me after this,” when, just as I 
was making a scraped knot on one of the 
panels show all its rings and convolutions, 
brown and yellow, one after the other, and 
admiring the way in which its lines gradu- 
ally spread until they were lost in the plain 
wood, I heard, close to me and over my head, 
the clashing and rattling of the wheel chains, 
as they dragged the helm hard down—I 
knew it was that—I heard a shout which I 
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cannot forget—in a moment I was up; I) a good man, called James Acton, had fetched 
heard, too, the mate’s voice giving orders in | me to the surface ; that the rest of my brave 
a singularly bold, calm, and collected tone fellows were picked. up much spent and ex- 
that told me all was right there, and then—| hausted, and that, on getting on board again 
Was it a thick black cloud in which my | and hoisting the boat, all the former sail was 
sight was supernaturally enlarged? or was | made on the ship in a deep silence, unbroken 
it a great white light that came down on me, | by one word, which made my mate fancy, as 
and I saw only a rolling world—a confused | he told me, we had sailed into another world, 
ship on a confused sea—and a child floating | where there was no land, and but one great 
out of the wave-hollows, over the whitened | sea, with only our old ship on it. 
wave-tops, and into the wave-hollows be-| No harsh word was ever again heard in our 
yond towards the far horizon ? vessel, no order had to be repeated, or, in 
I threw my body over the stern, and heard | many instances, even given. My mates and 
distinctly several plashes in the water along- | crew seemed to anticipate all my wishes, and 
side of me. I struck out strongly, heartily, | to be always trying to forestall my desires, 
and with a mighty human will that made and their necessary duties. We were not 
waves nothing. t blessed God for my /sad neither. Our sun was, as it were, 
strength. Ifelt no clothes on, no hinderance eclipsed; but we had gained the knowledge 
from them at least, and I struggled through | that it was only an eclipse, and we were not 
the water, half in it and half out of it, with | astronomers enough to calculate the time of 
my eye fixed on one spot, when, now and its passing off, but had faith to believe it 
then, I could see a little speck. ‘Cour-| would, at some time which had become 
age!” I said to myself— courage! swim | known to Charlie. 
coolly; draw long breaths; do not waste| Since then, dear sister, this hand has 
yourself : ” and I called out, “‘ One moment, | touched nothing vile or false ; it has handled 
Charlie! only one moment, and you are in| pitch, but not been defiled; it has signed 
my arms! ; your head up ; do not fling no false manifest or duplicate invoice with 
your arms about; be quiet and have no! amended figures init. It has signed many 
fear!” and, as I neared, and neared, my a bill of lading, beginning, “ By the grace 
eyes caught his—smiling—and mine became | of God,” whose contents were to me as 
transfixed. I saw nothing more—nothing | sacred as a leaf from the Bible. It has put 
but his eyes. ‘Brave arms, do not fail, my name to nothing but what was honest 
me,” I murmured, “a moment more and I | and true, and I have tried to keep it from 
save him.” I stare fixedly on the spot—I | contact with all rude and worldly work as 
scramble over the water to it—I am at it: it} much as I could. If, at any time, when 
is vacant—and I plunge with what life God | gloomy or sad has seemed my solitary life, 
has left me. The senses of seeing and hear- | I have been tempted to lift that glass which 
ing are shut up, but stretching down vaguely | might have heated the brain too much— 
through the vague water, I touch, with this | what wee spiritual and invisible hand drew 
hand, four little fingers which seem to close; mine down, and made me replace it un- 
on mine, and shake them. tasted? Whose, but little Charlie’s? Or, 
Then all is blank. if my arm has been raised to strike a blow, 
Yes! this horny, old, withered hand| what stopped its eager strength from de- 
touched his the last in this world, and when | scending, but the little hand which touched 
my poor voyage of life is drawing to a close, | it the last warm thing in this world ? 
and I am making for that port where there} WhenI had finished my story thus far, 
are no storms, or quicksands, or rocks, I be- | and was indulging in the sweet and sad re- 
lieve faithfully, I hope fully, and humbly, as | flections it had brought, my little nephew 
the great cloud-wave overtakes me, out of | Tommy, who was nestling between my knees, 
its depth’s of darkness will come that little | asks,— 
hand, and, clasping mine, lead me with| ‘ How did he fall overboard, uncle? ” 
cheerful words beyond the shadow towards| ‘Ido not know, none of my men did; 
the judgment seat. and, on asking them, all my men seemed to 
I was long unwell and in bed, but as I | feel as if they should have been punished for 
grew better I gradually learned that, along | his loss. Every one had scone him, as he 
with me, five of my brave crew had jumped | leant over the stern, clapping his hands to 
into the water ; that, cheerily and with a will, | the curling waves under the quarter, and the 
those left on board had a boat launched in| helmsman had heard him calling them to 
half the time they would have taken ‘in a/ ‘come on board and play with him.’ How 
quiet harbor in a calm day, and that my mate | he fell none knew.” 


reached me in her just as, after twice diving, ‘And was this the hand that touched 
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his?” says little Dolly, as she and the boys 

aze pityingly and wonderingly at it, while 
F feel a moisture not belonging to an old 
man’s hand wetting it. 

“ Yes, dear children, it was this old, rough, 
weather-beaten hand that touched his, that 
still touches it, though you may not see it, 
that holds vour wee warm, living, and sensi- 
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ble hands in it; and let us be very grateful 
for the knowledge that, as we sit here on this 
Christmas Eve, we are allowed to feel that 
in ourselves we form a connected portion, 
linked each to each of that never-ending, 
ever-renewing chain of human life whose 
ends are in the right hand of God.” 








Tur Conway In THE STEREOSCOPE.—This 
is a work of art rather than of literature, al- 
though the portion done by the pen is in no way 
to be despised ; it is strictly what it is intended 
to be, auxiliary to the pictorial part. In the 
autumn of 1858, Mr. Roger Fenton made a tour 
in North Wales, and he exhibited some large 

hotographs at the Photographic Society’s Ex- 
iibition of 1858-9. In the spring of last year, 
Mr. James Budge Davidson followed Mr. Fen- 
ton’s steps, retraced the very spots on which he 
had stood, by means of his photographs, and 
now supplies an explanatory text, descriptive 
and historical. No views, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, can equal the perfect reality of 
scene which is brought to the eye by these pho- 
tographs, and Mr. Davidson is a most accom- 
plished guide. Seldom have we seen photo- 
grams which have come from the press in a more 
perfect state. Exceeding care must have been 
used in taking the views, and afterwards, in 
looking to the perfection of every copy. The 
pictures are but a few inches square, some of 
them, like the view of Llyglass, page 35—a per- 
fectly placid pool, with an amphitheatre of trees 
behind it, and a rocky hill rising behind the trees 
—take in a considerable space ; the proportions, 
therefore, are in a high degree microscopic, and 
yet so perfect is the impress, so carefully grad- 
uated the tone, that, within the scope of a very 
contracted camera obscura, you realize the space 
of the landscape, the majestic size of the trees, 
and the endless variety of vegetative forms. 
The power of light and shade is wonderfully 
exemplified in the “ Rocks in the Llugwy.” It 
is a placid river, up which the spectator looks. 
In the foreground, are rocks of gigantic size, 
lowering above the eye; still higher, especially 
towards the right, trees overhang the view, and 
vault the open space with deep shadows. In the 
opening beyond, there is a taller grove of trees 
seen in the half distance, and a line of moun- 
tains, in the extreme distance, half melts into 
the sky. Now, although the view is so minute, 
we have here the grandeur of size, the sublime 
piling of the scenery, intense depth of shadow 


with transparency, vivid forms, and the complete 
effect of distance. It must have required im- 
mense skill of eye and hand, so to adjust the 
machine as to accomplish the very aspiration of 
the artist; and the manner in which the stereo- 
graph is taken, as a mere print, is a triumph of 
intelligent mechanical art. We have twenty 
such views along the Conway; a province is 
thus, as it were, bound up into a compact but 
handsome octavo volume. It is published by 
Mr. Lovell Reeve.—Spectator. 





From Montreal comes a noteworthy book, 
entitled “ Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmog- 
ony and Natural History of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.” Its purpose is indicated by the signifi- 
cant motto on the title-page, which is borrowed 
from Professor Whewell—‘‘ The two sciences 
(Theology and Geology) may conspire, not y 
having any part in common, but because, thoug 
widely diverse in their lines, both point to a 
mysterious and invisible origin of the world.” 
The author is a professor of geology, but he 
states that the work is not intended as a treatise 
on the elements of that science, with theological 
applications, nor as an attempt to establish a 
scheme of reconciliation between geology and 
the Bible. It is the result of a series of exeget- 
ical studies of the first chapter of Genesis, in 
connection with the numerous incidental refer- 
ences to nature and creation in other parts of 
Scripture; and is designed to afford to geolo- 
gists and the readers of geological works “a di- 
gest of the cosmical doctrines to be found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, when treated strictly ac- 
cording to the method of interpretation proper 
to such documents, but with the actual state of 
geological science full in view.” Although 
throughout the main part of his work Dr. Daw- 
son adheres to the principle of not seeking to 
reconcile Scripture and natural science, he ap- 
pends to it a final chapter of “‘ Comparisons and 
Conclusions,” in which he points “ certain man- 
ifest and remarkable correspondences ” between 
the teachings of geology and those of revelation. 





—Spectator. 











PREACHING IN 


From The Welcome Guest. 
PREACHING IN PLAYHOUSES. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


IN a recent number of the Saturday Re- 
view, the question of whether the new sys- 
tem of religious services in theatres is or 
is not beneficial and unobjectionable, was 
treated in a spirit even more flippant and 
insolent than that which generally charac- 
terizes that self-satisfied periodical. Among 
other passages, compounded of profanity and 
absurdity, were the following :— 


“Where the echoes of the ‘ Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter ’ have scarcely died away at twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night, we are asked to join 
in ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ at eleven o’clock 
on Sunday morning ; and the boards which have 
hardly recovered their spring from Mr. Merry- 
man and Pantaloon, are trod at less than an in- 
terval of twelve hours by the feet which are said 
to be beautiful on the mountains.” 

And again— 

“Tf attraction is the end in view, there are 
no stage effects which the religious drama can 
dispense with. Their absence will but recall 
the missing properties and familiar objects of 
the scene. ‘The very sight of an empty orches- 
tra, and the absence of ‘Nosey’ and the fid- 
dlers, must suggest ‘Tune up’ by way of in- 
troit. The entrance of the preacher will force 
the involuntary rising “of the half-conscious 
green-curtain. A pause in the performances 
must, some day or other, extort from a half-con- 
verted wag in the gallery the customary appeal 
for ‘ Hot Codlins,’ as an appropriate anthem. 

- A theatre without clapping and applause is an 
unsupportable solecism; nature will re-assert 
its claims, and the preacher will not long be en- 
dured unless he enters at the flats and advanees 
to the footlights; and wigs and fleshings must 
henceforth constitute a considerable item in the 
theatrical wardrobe of the popular preacher.” 


Now it will require but very little per- 
spicuity to discover that these so-called ar- 
guments consist, first, in a distortion of facts 
(for the special services are only given in 
the evening, so that the statement of the 
“less than an interval of twelve hours,” is 
erroneous); and secondly, in the use of a 
owe and grotesque imagery in which the 

adness of the wit is on a par with the bald- 
ness of the logic; but as the question is one 
of those which it behoves every thinking 
man to inquire into, and one in which the 
~ general public take an interest, the writer 
of this article determined upon attending 
one of these special services, and recording 
with as much power as lay within him, and 
in all truth, honesty, and reverence, the feel- 
ings with which he was impressed. How far 
his impressions may be right or wrong must 
be determined by his readers. The con- 
tributors to the Welcome Guest do not as- 
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sume the monosyllabic infallibility of “ we,” 
or proffer facts or make statements anony- 
mously ; under his own hand, weak, fallible, 
and open to err as all human hands are, 
each sends forth his work accredited by his 
name, and stands or falls as he may be found 
just or fallacious. 

It was then, I confess, with no great lean- 
ing towards the special services or confidence 
in their result, that I started on Sunday 
evening, the fifth of this present month, for 
the Britannia Theatre at Hoxton, which I 
had selected from among many for various 
reasons. Its enormous size would enable 
me to judge whether the services were at- 
tractive, its situation in the heart of a neigh- 
borhood densely crowded with the lowest 
and the poorest would offer them opportu- 
nity for attending, and hence I should see 
by their presence or absence whether those 
for whom they were intended availed them- 
selves of these services ; and further, I had 
easy access to all portions of the house, and 
could pursue my observations with greater 
ease than in any other theatre. A crowd 
which extended across the carriage-way was 
surging into the theatre as I arrived. In- 
deed, so great was the pressure from with- 
out that it was found necessary temporarily 
to close the doors of the passage leading to 
the boxes. I was expected, and, under care- 
ful official guidance, made my way to a spot 
whence I could see the intending occupants 
of all parts of the theatre. Decently, in 
perfect order, and without any unseemly 
levity, the crowd passed in toward their 
places. I noticed that each class seemed, 
naturally as it were, to seek its accustomed 
locale. Thus those who poured into the 
box-lobby, and filled its stairs, seemed bet- 
ter-class tradesmen and their families, stout, 
substantial paterfamilias, clad in strong 
broadcloth and wide-brimmed beaver ; hon- 
est, matronly presence, radiant in health, 
but somewhat anxious for squeezed cloak 
and threatened corn-flowers in bonnet; 
blushing virginity attended by serious-look- 
ing swains. Towards the pit flock the oper- 
atives, with traces of last week’s hard work 
distinctly visible on their grimy foreheads 
and hard-grained hands ; many young arti- 
sans, with the work-a-day suit of fustian or 
velveteen, pleasantly relieved by the clean 
shirt and the gaudy neckerchief; queer old 
men, in long, brown, old-fashicned great- 
coats, wiping their bald foreheads with curi- 
ously patterned cotton handkerchiefs; and 
a large proportion of females, comprising 
working men’s wives and daughters, maid- 
servants and such like. But very few of the 
palpable “ fallen” among them, and scarcely 
any old women: those who are there are 
decent, motherly bodies, perfectly distinct 
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from the Gamplike, tearful, umbrella-bear- 
ing snufflers who so generally preponderate 
in gatherings after “ ministers.” Lucky it 
is that the stalwart gallery stairs are built 
of solid stone with strong iron balustrades, 
else might the consequences be direful for 
that crowd which now surges up them. 
Lads and youths of those classes which we 
so generously denominate the “lower or- 
ders,” are seen hurrying up them—hur- 
rying indeed, but quietly and decorously ; 
people still lower on the rounds of the ladder 
of life, the employés of those in the boxes, 
and who by age alone, and not by station, 
are divisible from those thronging the pit, 
among them two or three red specks in mil- 
itary uniform, with an omnipresent baker’s 
boy in his professional white dusted suit and 
cap, and with eyes drawn and irritated from 
the searching flour. Now, round my ap- 


_clergyman’s announcement every one in the 
, house rises, and remains standing during the 
singing of the hymn, resuming thcir seats 
with perfect order. The clergyman then 
| reads a chapter of the New Testament, em- 
_ bracing the parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
| then offers up a prayer beseeching Almighty 
favor upon these special services, simply yet 
skilfully applying the story of the Prodigal 
, to the condition of those present. The si- 
lence in which the prayer was reccived, was 
broken only by occasional coughing, which 
grew less frequent, and almost died away, 
|as the minister, leaving generalities began 
' to address himself immediately to his special 
‘audience, and to adopt homely imagery 
suited to their comprehension. During the 
whole of his prayer I closely watched the 
_ behavior of the audience, and I am bound 
_to say that throughout there was more ear- 


pointed box, whence I gaze on a mighty nest attention, and infinitely less looking 
multitude some three thousand strong, fill- | about, whispering, and undisguised careless- 
ing gallery, pit, and boxes, ali interested, | ness than I have ever seen in any recognized 
all quict, all eagerly but undemonstratively | place of worship of any recognized sect. At 





expectant, the green baize curtain is down ; | 
immediately before it is a row of chairs 
tenanted by those specially interested in 
the movement; quict, unobtrusive gentle- 
men, with something savoring of Chadband- 
ism or what is commonly known as “ Psalm 
singing,” in their appearance. No oiliness, 
no flattened hair, no limp white chokers, 
no rusty black suits; they are dressed as 
ordinary middle-class men, and are most of 
them occupied in reading the printed pro- 
grammes of the hymns to be sung during 
the service; with a copy of which each in- 
dividual present in the estes has been gra- 
tuitously provided. Precisely at half-past 
six a small, low rostrum, immediately in 
front of the unlighted foot-lamps, is entered 
by a gray-haired gentleman, who cal’3 upon 
the congregation to commence the service by 
singing the first of the hymns printed in the 
programme, The chant is commenced by 
an energetic little man, with a good baritone 
voice, standing’next to the clergyman, taken 
up by those of the platform, and proceeded 
with in solemn chorus from every portion of 
the house, the key-note in all places being 
sounded by some one evidently acquainted 
with the tune, and I then perceive that such 
persons are distributed throughout the build- 
ing for the purpose of encouraging and lead- 
ing those around them. Immediately on the 


one oo where the clergyman said that 
in all probability no drunkard who went 
recling through the streets, no wife-beating 
ruffian who with horrid oaths mauled her 
whom he had vowed to cherish, no poor 
“unfortunate,” plying her wretched coax 
in the street, but at one time, as a little 
child, had had a decent home and said “‘ Our 
Father ” at its mother’s knee, I should think 
there must have been nearly fifty women 
sobbing, and as many men’s heads buried in 
their hands. The sermon which concluded 
the service was equally well suited for the 
audience, and ting da to with equal in- 
terest and respect; it was a little long 
though, and here and there I noticed groups 
of boys talking among themselves; one 
young gentleman, indeed, commenced flying 
the bills from the gallery into the pit, but 
ere the second fluttered from his hand he 
was collared by a gentleman in black and 
unceremoniously walked off. The sermon 
ended, another (Pr is sung, and the crowd 
disperses with the same order and decorum. 

And I follow them, my half-formed opin- 
ions on the question having undergone an 
entire change, and feeling certain in my own 
mind that these special services, while the 
can do no harm, may be productive of aco. | 
good. 
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THE ITALIAN 


From The Economist. 
THE ITALIAN POLICY OF FRANCE SINCE 
THE PEACE OF VILLAFRANCA. 


THERE are several distinct lines of politi- 
cal interest in the blue-book on Italian af- 
fairs on which we commented last week,— 
the history of the line of English, of French, 
of Austrian diplomacy, and the distinct line 
of Italian effort to overcome obstacles placed 
in the way of any consolidation of the Ital- 
ian power. Not the least interesting or cu- 
rious of these various lines of action, is the 
French. In England we have scarcely known 
whether to assume that the emperor had 
throughout a deep scheme for Italy, and that 
the treaty of Villafranca, and all that has 
followed it, formed part of that scheme,—or 
whether, like other statesmen, he has been 
obliged to modify his plans according to the 
exigencies of the hour,—in fact, to pursue 
more or less a hand-to-mouth policy. 

The study of Lord Cowley’s despatches 
from Paris printed in this blue-book, and of 
the few despatches of Count Walewski to 
the French minister in London, seems to 
show very clearly that the empcror has 
really changed his whole line or action ;— 
that he did expect, and even endeavor, to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty of Vil- 
lafranca,—that the French agents in Italy 
met with a check for which they were by no 
means prepared,—and that Sardinia, sup- 
ported by England, at length succeeded in 
persuading the emperor that his line of pol- 
icy was impracticable and must be aban- 
doned ;—which resulted in the dismissal of 
Count Walewski at the beginning of the 
present year. It would be, however, a great 
mistake to suppose that the influence brought 
to bear upon Italy, in order to mould it to 
the French plan, was the minister’s only, 
and not also his master’s. These despatches 
seem to us to prove fully that the emperor 
himself would have preferred to leave Fialy 
as he found it,—divided into petty atoms,— 
and that only on discovering that, in order 
to attain this result, either the French army 
must be employed against the free Italian 
States, or, at all events, Austria must be al- 
lowed to undo all that France had done,— 
did the emperor definitely relinquish his 
hope of carrying out the plan sketched at 
Villafranca. He has, we think, been truer 
to Austria and less favorable to Italian inde- 
pendence than has been, at least, of late, 
represented in the English press. 

The first notice of the emperor’s policy 
and wishes for the duchies shows that he as- 
sumed as certain that the article in favor of 
the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena would be 
carried into effect. Lord Cowley writes as 
follows on the 13th July, two days after the 
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signature of the Villafranca compact, after 
reciting the article “‘ Tuscany and Modena 
to be restored to their rightful sovereigns: ” 
—‘“T asked Count Walewski whether any 
resolution had been taken with regard to 
Parma. He replied that he had just re- 
ceived a telegram from the emperor, stating 
that the disposal of Parma was left for the 
decision of a congress; but that his ma- 
jesty’s impression agreed with that of Count 
Walewski, that the duchy must be restored 
to its rightful sovereign.” Here, then, we 
have the first form of the wish and inten- 
tions of France as to the duchies: all three 
are to revert to their old rulers,—cven Parma, 
concerning which no contract existed to fetter 
France in taking her own line. And, at the 
same date, the view of the French foreign 
office as to the means of restoring the dukes 
was, that “the emperor was in no way bound 
to employ measures of coercion, and hoped 
that they might not become necessary.” 
The French government further espouses 
heartily the cause of the heir to the Duchy 
of Tuscany, on the abdication of his father, 
—and both in despatches and by special 
agents uses its whole influence with the Tus- 
can and Sardinian government to procure 
the assent of the Tuscan people to his resto- 
ration. On the 10th August, Count Wa- 
lewski will ‘‘ not conceal” from Lord Cowley 
“that the imperial government is exerting 
the whole of its moral influence to induce 
the duchies to recall their sovereigns, and, 
should that influence not prove successful, it 
would remain to be seen what course should 
be taken. France had entered into no en- 
gagements on this head.” Again, a week 
later, Lord Cowley was told ‘the emperor 
desired most sincerely the return of the 
dukes of Tuscany and Modena; for, in his 
opinion, it was the only possible means of 
restoring order in Central Italy. TZ'he an- 
nexation of Tuscany to Sardinia was an im- 
possibility ; the transfer of the throne to the 
Duchess of Parma would not be accepted by 
her royal highness; the erection of a king- 
dom of Etruria under Prince Napoleon would 
not be agreed to by his majesty, who was 
determined to give no reason for the shadow 
of a suspicion as to his designs in entering 
into the late war, nor would the establish- 
ment of a republic be more agreeable to 
him.” Even in November, when Count 
Walewski is quite willing to consider as a 
possible solution the annexation of the 
duchies to Sardinia, “though he could not 
quite admit that it would not be a disturb- 
ance of the balance of power,”—the French 
foreign minister still maintains that the 
temper of the people in Central Italy has 
not been fairly ascertained. It is a curi- 
ous indication of the different bias of the 
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French and English agents, that Sir James 
Hudson, when enjoined to investigate thor- 
oughly the asserted “ terrorism” exercised 
by Sardinian influence in the duchies and the 
Romagna, reports to Lord John Russell that 
he can find no evidence whatever of any such 
influence, and believes the imputation to be 
“purely gratuitous,”—while Count Walewski 
asserts ‘ that there was-not a French agent 
in Central Italy who did not represent that 
a violent and unscrupulous minority was 
overriding a timid majority.” Finally, after 
the article in the Moniteur reproving the self- 
ish conduct of the Tuscan and Modenese 
States, after the emperor’s letter to Victor 
Emmanuel, and after the French veto on 
Prince Carignan’s regency, in fact, as late as 
29th November the French foreign minister 
thus sketched out his intended recommen- 
dations to the congress :—* He should state 
as the opinion of France that the annexation 
of Tuscany and Modena to Piedmont was 
not advisable, but that for stragetic reasons 
it was right that Piedmont should be placed 
in possession of Parma and Piacenza. He 
should propose to the congress to recom- 
mend to the people of Tuscany to receive 
back the hereditary grand duke as their sov- 
ercign, with such institutions and reforms as 
would ensure the liberties of the Tuscan peo- 
ple. He should further ask the plenipoten- 
tiaries to examine whether some arrange- 
ment might not be made which might 
induce the Duke of Modena to cede his do- 
minions to the Duchess of Parma.” 

After this, as we now know, when the 
congress was finally postponed and some 
measure of a permanent character seemed 
necessary in Central Italy, the emperor de- 
termined to give way to the well-pronounced 
feeling in Italy, and the representations of 
England, and to advise that, after consult- 
ing the people of the duchies afresh, the king 
of Sardinia might safely send troops into 
Central Italy and act as its recognized mon- 
arch. But before this concession was made, 
Count Walewski was out of office. 

With regard to Rome and tae Romagna, 
the policy of the emperor has been less ma- 
terially modified. It seems that while at 
Turin, immediately after his Italian cam- 

aign, he wrote to the pope strongly urging 
immediate reforms and the institution of a 
separate lay-administration in the Romagna 
as the only hope of saving his dominions. 
These reforms were pressed hard by the 
French minister at Rome, but in vain. As 
the pope spurned this advice, the emperor 
seems to have been more and more driven 
into a policy of pique. The pope asked in 
July whether France would object to his ap- 
plication to a Catholic power for troops to 
establish his authority in the legations? 
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This Catholic power seems to have been 
Spain. The French minister replied that 
the French government could not properly 
raise any objection, but that “they con- 
sidered the moment ill-chosen for having 
recourse to force.” Since then, it seems 
that, disgusted with the pope’s obstinacy, 
the emperor has cared far less to secure the 
Romagna to him than to secure the return 
of the Grand Duke to Tuscany. Count 
Walewski, in the same sketch of his intended 
policy at the congress in which he declared 
his intention of advocating the restoration 
of the young Duke of ‘Tuscany, assured 
Lord Cowley that if it should be thought 
practicable by the congress to add the Ro- 
magna to the Sardinian dominions, France 
would be quite prepared to consider such a 
solution. 

On the whole, it is evident that the French 
policy was at first eagerly bert to promote 
the restoration of the old fragmentary con- 
dition of Italy, and that it has yielded only 
reluctantly and inch by inch to the pressure 
of events. 





From The Examiner, 18 Feb. 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS: EXTRACTS FROM 
THE LAST BLUE BOOK 
VENETIA AND THE MODEL GOVERNMENT. 
Lord A. Loftus to Lord J. Russell.—( Received 
Dec. 16.) 

Vienna, Dec. 12, 1859. 
My Lorp,—During my interview yester- 
day with Count Rechberg, the conversation 
turned to Venetia: and I inquired of his 
excellency whether an engagement had not 
been taken by Austria to give a national 
government with national institutions to that 
province. Count Rechberg replied that no 
such engagement had ever been taken, and 
that the emperor of Austria would never 
consent to take any engagement towards any 
foreign power with respect to the internal 
government of any portion of his empire. I 
then expressed my surprise that Austria had 
not profited of the time which had elapsed 
since the preliminaries of Villafranca had 
been tac 4 to give to Venetia a constitu- 
tion, which would have served as a model 
for the Italian States, and which, while sat- 
isfying the Venetian people, would have 
been the surest means of allaying animosity 
to the Austrian rule. Count Rechberg re- 
plied that such was not wanting, for Venetia 
already possessed a model system and form 

of government. 


AUSTRIAN EQUIVOCATIONS. 


Lord A. Loftus, under date Vienna, Dec. 18, 
writes :— 


In obedience to the instructions of your 


lordship’s despatch of the 7th instant, I have 
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again repeated to Count Rechberg the ques- 
tions relating to the reported enlistment of 
Austrian subjects for military service in the 
papal and Neapolitan armies, and, I regret 
to say, with as little success as on the pre- 
vious occasion. His excellencey professed 
to be entirely ignorant of the reported en- 
listment. His excellency did not positively 
deny that an enlistment of Austrian subjects 
had been made, but refused, on the plea of 
ignorance, to give me any elucidation of the 
fact. I inquired whether, as foreign enlist- 
ment was against the law, any permission 
for it had been previously requested and 
granted by the Austrian government. Count 
Rechberg shortly replied that he had no in- 


formation. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC MODERATION OF THE 
ITALIAN MOVEMENT. 


Extract from Sir James Hudson’s letter of Dec. 
25 :— 

The one solitary outburst of popular hatred 
and violence, which occurred at Parma, by 
the murder of Anviti, was the signal for one 
general expression of disgust and reproba- 
tion on the part of Central and Northern 
Italy. I need offer to your lordship no 
proof of the general feeling of detestation in 
which the government of the Romagna by 
the priests has been, and is, held by the 
people of those provinces; yet Cardinal Viale 
Preia, the author of the Austro-Papal Con- 
cordat, walks the streets of Bologna unmo- 
lested. This prelate, to judge from his pas- 
torals, would appear to be a candidate for 
martyrdom, yet not a finger has been lifted 
against him or any of his colleagues. At 
Ravenna, on the recent occasion of the death 
of Cardinal Falconieri, his funeral was at- 
tended by crowds of all ranks and conditions. 
He was a good man and a good prelate, re- 
nowncd for his private and public charities. 


ABSURDITY OF CHARGING SARDINIA WITH 

EXCITING DISTURBANCES IN VENETIA. 

From the same letter:— 

This government can no more prevent 
these Venetians from declaring their griev- 
ances—and they are gross—than they can 
prevent the causes which bring those Aus- 
trian subjects here; if the grievances were 
redressed—if the errors of the government 
of Venetia were corrected, those men would 
return home. Piedmont has no need to 
send agents into that province ; the Austrian 
system creates them but too readily. 


WHY THE CONGRESS WAS POSTPONED. 
Lord Cowley writes to Lord John Russell :— 


A pamphlet published in Paris under the 
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title of “Le Pape et le Congrés,” which has 
created too much stir in the political world 
not to have attracted your lordship’s atten- 
tion, is the indirect cause of the postpone- 
ment. The Austrian government, it ap- 
pears, requires an engagement on the part 
of the French government, neither to bring 
before the congress themselves the measures 
of which the pamphlet is the advocate, nor 
to support them if brought forward by others. 
The French government hesitates at enter- 
ing into any such engagement, and Austria, 
in consequence, declines appearing at the 
congress—that is, she declares that she will 
not assist at a congress in which the pope is 
not represented. 


COUNT WALEWSKI’S ACCOUNT OF THE INTER- 
VIEW AT VILLAFRANCA. AUSTRIA PLEDGES 
HER HONOR TO MAKE VENICE HAPPY. 


With regard to Venetia, his majesty de- 
clared that he would not make any conces- 
sion of his undoubted rights in that province; 
he would not transfer, them to an Austrian 
archduke so long as he could defend them. 
He might be driven out of Venetia as he had 
been driven out of Lombardy, but he would 
rather lose it altogether than enter into any 
treaty engagement either respecting its future 
sovereign, or, if he was to retain it, respect- 
ing its future administration. At the same 
time his majesty said that he had no diffi- 
culty in stating that he himself felt the ne- 
cessity of introducing great changes, and he 
had no objection to give his word of honor, 
that Venetia, in his hands, would not only be 
happy, but satisfied (‘“qu’elle serait non 
seulement heureuse, mais satisfaite ”). 


AUSTRIAN FEELING AGAINST ENGLAND, AND 
SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST LORD JOHN RUS- 
SELL. 


Lord A. Loftus writes on July 18, 1859 :— 


Count Rechberg bitterly reproached her 
majesty’s government for the unfriendly dis- 
position which they had lately evinced tow- 
ards Austria, adding that if the two cabinets 
were in future to act harmoniously together 
on the great questions of European policy, 
it was necessary that they should understand 
each other, and that the Austrian Cabinet 
should be frankly and loyally informed of 
the political views and intentions of her maj- 
esty’s government. I observed to his excel- 
lency that he had used the term of “ Eng- 
land having abandoned Austria ;” now his 
excellency must be aware that we had never 
held out any hopes to Austria of our active 
support and co-operation, and that at the 
commencement of the war we had openly 
and frankly declared our intention to pre- 
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serve a strict neutrality. His excellency re- | 
plied that although perhaps Austria had no | 


right to count upon the active and material 
support of England, yet he had not expected 
that England would have taken an adverse 
line ; for he must candidly declare that our 
policy of late towards the imperial govern- 
ment had been of an unfriendly character. 
He said that he had clear indications that 
your lordship had openly avowed a wish and 
desire that Italy should be wholly freed from 
Austrian domination, andthat Austria should 
cease to hold any portion of the Italian ter- 
ritory. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S OPINION OF THE 
PEACE. 
Lord J. Russell to Earl Cowley. 
Foreign Office, July 25. 

* * * * * 

The conclusions at which her majesty’s 
government arrive are :— 

That if there is to be an Italian Confed- 
eration, Austria ought not to be a member 
of it. That the only way of carrying into 
effect the declared views of Great Britain 
and France at the conferences of 1856 is, to 
free Italy as soon as possible from the pres- 
ence of foreign troops, whether French or 
Austrian. That the kingdom of Lombardy 
will be very insufficiently protected on its 
~eastern frontier, and a vast expense will be 
necessary to raise new fortresses. That it is 
very desirable to have a secular or lay vice- 
roy in those parts of the Roman States which 
are not immediately in the vicinity of Rome. 
If Perugia and Foligno could be placed 
under the same viceroyalty with the lega- 
tions, it would be a great advantage to the 
pope’s subjects. 


LORD JOIIN RUSSELL GIVES CARDINAL AN- 
TONELLI A BIT OF HIS MIND. 


Lord J. Russell to Mr. Russell, 
Foreign Office, July 28. 
* * * * * 

You will say [to Cardinal Antonelli] that 
our habits and opinions induce us to think 
that the people of any country are the best 
judges of the institutions under which they 
live, and the readiness of the people of Ro- 
magna to rise when the weight of foreign 
troops was remoyed affords to our minds a 
presumption against the administration of 
the papal legates. \ 


HOW LORD A. LOFTUS ANSWERED COUNT 
KECHBERG. 


I replied that Ihad no cognizance of any 
such part haying been taken by your lord- 
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ship, and that I could only assure his excel- 
lency that the policy of her majesty’s gov- 
ernment had _ openly and avowedly 
expressed in favor and support of a strict 
neutrality. We had from the beginning 
done all in our power to prevent the war. 
The British nation were intent on peace, and 
had been determined not to be dragged into 
a war in which their interests were not di- 
rectly concerned, and which had not been of 
their seeking. Austria had unfortunately 
acted against the counsels of her friends and 
allies, and had rashly entered on the contest. 
She must, therefore, incur all its responsibil- 
ities, its risks, its losses. 


COUNT RECHBERG ACCUSES ENGLAND OF* 


PREACHING ONE DOCTRINE AND PRACTIS- 
ING ANOTHER. 


I beg your excellency to ask the Principal 
Secretary of State whether he purposes rec- 
ognizing it in respect to the countries sub- 
ject to the sceptre of her Britannic majesty 
—in India and in the Ionian Islands. The 
opinion of the people has but recently been 
declared with peculiar clearness; and if 
Lord J. Russell would apply to those popula- 
tions who ask, the one for independence, the 
other for annexation to Greece, the princi- 
ples which he recommends to us in regard 
to Italy, we should be in a position to juuge, 
by the example of England, whether those 
ideas are more just and practical than we now 
believe them to be. 


LORD J. RUSSELL EXPOSES THE SOPHISTRY 
OF COUNT RECHBERG. 


I cannot pass over the question of Count 
Rechberg with respect to countrics subject 
to her majesty’s sceptre. In putting his 
question, Count Rechberg entirely alters the 
nature of the proposition laid down by her 
majesty’s government. That proposition is 
correctly stated him in these words: “ The 
people of Tuscany, for instance, would have 
the right inherent in the people of every in- 
dependent state to organize their own gov- 
ernment.” This is a proposition totally dif- 
ferent from the theory supposed by Count 
Rechberg to be maintained by her majesty’s 
government—that the people of British In- 
dia, or of any portion of a state, have a 
right to constitute a government, irrespec- 
tively of the state to which they belong. 
Every government has a right to use its own 
Sforces to overcome the resistance of its own 
subjects to its sway. Her majesty’s govern- 
ment have never contested the right of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany to resist revolution 





at Florence, by means of the Tuscan army, 
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or of the emperor of Austria to suppress in- 
surrection in Hungary, by means of Aus- 
trian troops. 


LORD A. LOFTUS MAKES A SIMPLE PROPOSI- 
TION TO COUNT RECHBERG, WHICH THE 
COUNT REJECTS INDIGNANTLY. 


Letter of the 12th December. 


Iremarked, if you are so confident that 
the majority of the population in Italy are 
in favor of their legitimate sovercigns, noth- 
ing would appear to me to be more simple 
or practicable than a direct appeal to them on 
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the subject of their restoration. To this 
Count el replied, that, “any Aus- 
trian minister who would agree to such a 
proposal would deserve the punishment for 
high treason.” “Never,” said his excel- 
lency, ** will an emperor of Austria assent 
to a measure of this nature, which is op- 
posed to the traditional policy and to the sa- 
cred rights of monarchy. How could we 
adopt towards others what we could never 
agree to accept as applicable to ourselves ? 
Defeat, destruction even, is preferable to 
such an abandonment of principle.” 





Tue Dutch papers are now discussing an ex- 
traordinary will, made at Amsterdam, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, by an exceedingly 
wealthy Mynheer, an Israelite, named Jacob 
Pereyra. Out of the immense wealth left by 
him he only allowed 20,000 guilders annually 
to his widow and children. The remainder, 
consisting of Dutch East India Bonds and other 
securities—then considered as safe as valuable— 
he left in trust to the wardens of his synagogue, 
who, after one hundred and fifty years, were to 
convene, by advertisements in the papers, all 
his descendants, and, after rendering them an 
account of the stewardship before the judges, 
were to devote 100,000 guilders to the endow- 
ment of a certain charity, and then to divide the 
remainder in equal proportion between the heirs. 
The one hundred and fifty years will expire in 
February 1861. Meanwhile, the descendants of 
Pereyra are summoned to appear before the 
lords judges, in the Chamber of Justice at Am- 
sterdam, on the 7th of June next, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning precisely, there to re- 
ceive a full and faithful rendering of the trust. 
The formalitics of the law are of course complied 
with, but it is well known, as in the Thellusson 
case, a sad disappointment awaits the sanguine 
heirs. The accumulation of the immense wealth 
of Pereyra will hardly be sufficient to meet the 
first charge of the endowment. The greater 
portion of the securities, which for more than 
fifty years after his death paid forty per cent, 
have dwindled down into almost worthless pa- 
per. The bankruptcy of the East India Com- 
pany in 1775, the revolution and French inva- 
sion in 1795, the loss of colonies and trade, the 
war taxes, and the disastrous annexations to 
France, have done their work. The settlement 
of the national debt at the Restoration in 1813, 
completed the ruins wrought by the previous 
calamities. The wealth of Pereyra, instead of 
attaining in-one hundred and fifty years the 





colossal dimension expected by the testator, has 
shrunk into a mere nothing, thus pointing once 
more the morals so impressively taught by the 
Thellusson will.—Jewish Chronicle. 





“Tne PRE-ADAMITE Man”’ is the title of a 


curious speculative work by an anonymous. 


geologist and orthodox biblical student, who 
does not hesitate to admit with M. Boucher de 
Perthes and others that stone implements of hu- 
man manufacture have been found in the drift 
near Amiens and Abbeville, and elsewhere, and 
that they must have belonged to men who lived 
in times immeasurably more remote than the 
creation of Adam. For this belief the author 
thinks he finds sure warrant in the first and sec- 
ond chapters of Genesis, for upon close exami- 
nation hegperceives that they record two distinct 
creations of man. The first chapter, and the 
first three verses of the second, form, in his opin- 
ion, a complete narrative of the creation of the 
earth, the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
of man (verse 4), with the institution of the sab- 
bath; and this narrative is totally distinct in 
form and in subject from that which begins with 
the fourth verse of the second chapter, and re- 
lates among other things the creation of Adam 
and Eve after the first race, the contemporaries 
of the megatherium, had become extinct—prob- 
ably in the glacial period. To the question, 
Why have not bodily remains of these pre-adam- 
ite men been found as well as their imple- 
ments ? our author replies that the search for 
them has been very far from exhaustive. The 
strata in which they lie may be covered with 
ocean waters or with the snows and ice of the 
polar regions. He also hazards a conjecture 
that the ‘angels, of whose creation Scripture 
gives no explicit account, are no other than his 
pre-adamite men, who have risen from the dead 
with glorified bodies—which it is therefore use- 
less to seck for underground.—Spectator. 
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THE MONK’S LABORS. 


Tue Monk Anselm, at close of day, 
Wearied and worn looked he ; 

Then up the abbot rose and spake— 
“ My son! what aileth thee?” 


“ Well may I weary look, I ween, 
When the hours of day are run, 
So sore my toil—without God’s aid 

My work were never done. 


“Give ear, O Father! while I tell 
The tasks I have to do, 

And how, with each recurring day, 
My toil begins anew. 


“Two falcons fierce ’tis mine to tame— 
Two wild goshawks to train— 

Two hares to check—and mastery o’er 
A doughty dragon gain. 


“Not these alone: the forest king 
To bow unto my sway, 

And tend a sick man; thus my strength 
Is sorely taxed each day.” 


Greatly wondering, spake the abbot— 
“ Strange the tale thou tellest me ; 

Well I wot that in these cloisters 
Such like tasks can never be. 


“ Sorely have thy words perplexed me; 
Brother ! sure thou art distraught ; 

What are these but idle fancies 
’Gendered in a brain o’erwrought ? ” 


“ Sane am I, and truth have spoken, 
Though my words belief exceed ; 

Give me patience, and I straightway 
Will the puzzling riddle read. 


“ The falcons twain, mine eyes are they, 
Which I must watch with care, 

Lest, dimmed by gazing on the earth, 
They reach not higher air. 


“ The two goshawks, they are my hands— 
These I to labor train, 

My wants to satisfy, and bread 
For my poor brethren gain. 


“Fleet as two hares my feet are fain 
In pleasure’s path to run ; 

Did I not check their wayward course, 
My soul it were undone. 


* No dragon fiercer than my tongue ; 
I must its power subdue, 

And teach it how to pray and praise, 
And cvil words eschew. 


“The lion is my heart, that oft 
Resists its Maker's sway— 
Rapacious after evil, like 
A wild beast after prey. 








THE MONK’S LABORS.—FACES IN THE FIRE, 


“ The sick man is my body frail; 
All fretfully it cries 

For many a thing that hurtful is, 
Which, wisely, God denies.” 


In wondering awe the abbot heard : 
The holy monk he blest. 
“Thou workest for the Lord,” quoth he, 
“ And God shall give thee rest.” 
— Welcome Guest. Marian JAMES. 





FACES IN THE FIRE. 


I warcu the drowsy night expire, 
And Fancy paints at my desire, 
Her magic pictures in the fire. 


An island-farm ’mid seas of corn, 
Swayed by the wandering breath of morn, 
The happy spot where I was born. 


The picture fadeth in its place ; 
Amid the glow I seem to trace 
The shifting semblance of a face. 


’Tis now a little, childish form, 
Red lips for kisses pouted warm, 
And elf-locks tangled in the storm. 


’Tis now a grave and gentle maid, 
At her own beauty half afraid, 
Shrinking, yct willing to be stayed. 
Tis now a matron with her boys, 
Dear centre of domestic joys : 

I seem to hear the merry noise. 


Oh! time was young, and life was warm, 
When first I saw that fairy form, 
Her dark hair tossing in the storm; 


And fast and free these pulses played, 
When last I met that gentle maid— 
When last her hand in mine was laid. 


Those locks of jet are turned to gray, 
And she is strange and far away, 
That might have been mine own to-day— 


That might have been mine own, my dear, 
Through many and many a happy year, 
That might have sat beside me here. 


Ay, changeless through the changing scene, 
The ghostly whisper rings between 

The dark refrain of “ might have been.” 
The race is o’er I might have run, 


The deeds are past I might have done, 
And sere the wreath I might have won. 


Sunk is the last faint, flickering blaze ; 
The vision of departed days 
Is vanished even as I gaze. 


The pictures with their ruddy light 
Are changed to dust and ashes white, 
And I am left alone with night. 
—All the Year Round. 











